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Our Booxs 1x Bosron.—New England 
patrons, who wish for our various publica- 
tions, may always obtain them, in large or 
smal] quantities, at our Boston establishment, 
142 Washington-street. Besides our own 
publications, we keep a supply of all works 
on Physiology, Phonography, Phrenology, 
and on the natural sciences generally, inclu- 
ding all progressive and reformatory works. 
PurevotoeicaL Examinations, with charts 
and written opinions of character, may also 
be obtained, day and evening, at our rooms 
in Boston, No. 142 Washington-street, near 
the old South Church. 





EDUCATION, 


PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
NUMBER V. 


FIRMNESS. 

This faculty has received some hard names, 
and perhaps, in some respects, deserved them ; 
but, like many others, its abuses have been 
considered, in the application of opprob rious 
epithets rather than its natural or normal 
functions. Stubbornness, obstinacy, willful- 
ness, are terms applied to Firmness by many 
persons as indicative of its functions, which, 
in the light of a true mental philosophy, are 
found to be but the abuses of this very im- 
portant element cf our nature. Anger for 
Combativeness, murder and cruelty for Des- 
tructiveness, theft for Acquisitiveness, lying 
for Secretiveness, are terms as appropriate to 
the natural functions of the faculties to which 
they are applied, as are those commonly ap- 
plied to Firmness. They indicate the abuses 
of those faculties when not under the restrain- 
ing influence of the other mental powers. 
In a well balanced pair of scales, an ounce 
weight in one side is found to turn that scale 
against the empty one, just as really as if 
a ton were applied. We find characters out 
of balance—with the preponderance of power 
in one scale or class of faculties, and when 
such is the case the strong faculties naturally 
prevail. Some have a predominance of ani- 
mal propensity and their tendency of charac- 
ter is toward animal indulgence. Others 
have intellect as their prevailing development, 
and consequently thought and not action is 
their forte; others have moral power with 
perhaps too little intelligence to guide it, 





and so little animal propensity that they are 
very good, but too tame to produce on society 
any marked influence. 

Others again are warped and unbalanced by 
a great predominance of social feeling. Now 
these natural states of mind may be modi- 
fied by circumstances. ‘uch influences as 
serve to allay the activity of the strong facul- 
tics and excite the weak and dormant ones, 
will produce an immediate change in the 
manifestations. If a person be irritable in 
consequence of large Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, let nothing be said or done 
calculated to arouse these ferocious lions of his 
nature, and at the same time let Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, A pprobativeness and Adhe- 
siveness, although but subordina: 1, devel- 
oped—be warmed into activity by proper 
words and deeds, and kindness, justice, polite- 
ness and friendship, will at once be manifested. 
In other words, the minority by extra activity 
will triumph over an inactive majority. So 
Firmness, existing in a predominant degree, 
will often be manifested in the form of an obsti- 
nate and contrary spirit, towering over reason, 
justice and kindness; yet if the latter ele- 
ments be addressed by language and actions 
calculated to arouse them toa high degree 
of activity, and no special opposition be raised 
to call out the energy of Firmness, the indi- 
vidual may be led, and a victory be obtained 
by the moral sentiments over that trait of 
character which is called stubbornness. 

So, too, a person, who knows his organiza- 
tion, his predominant and his weak points, 
can use every effort of will and moral power, 
to guard against his easily besetting sins, and 
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foster all his weak and dormart faculties by 
every appliance of proper society and circum- 
stances which are favorable to the improve- 
ment of his character. Like the drunkard’s 
appetite, the strong passions may be starved 
to a state of weakness, but it must be done 
by the rigid rule, * Touch not, taste not, han- 
dle not.” He whose anger is a besetting 
tin, should be wise enough not to go into the 
society of quarrelsome, captious persons, even 
as he would keep powder away from fire. 





This view of the action of the faculties and 
the influence which circumstances have upon 
their manifestations, show in strong light, 
not only the philosophy but the great advan- 
tages of training, education and circumstances. 

The true nature of the faculty of Firmness 
is to.give stability, fortitude, fixedness of pur- 
yose and constancy of character. Its influ- 
ence seems to terminate on the mind itself, 
giving the quality of permanency to the 
manifestation of the other powers; acting 
with Combativeness it produces determined 
bravery ; with Conscientiousness inflexible in- 
tegrity. Itis not a source of energy, but 
serves to hold the faculties of energy to their 
object. Combativeness and Destructiveness 
give propelling energy to the character, as 
the engine or the sails give propulsion to 
the ship, while Firmness keeps the facul- 
ties steady to their design, as the rudder 
keeps the ship on her course against winds 
and currents, thus making the elements of 
propulsion available to the achievement of 
the desired haven. 


He who is without Firmness is governed 
by momentary impulse, and, like a ship with- 
out a rudder, is blown about by every wind, 
or floated at will by all the devious currents 
that cross his path. 

Such a person, thus governed by impulse, 
by the ruling impression of the hour, is a 
prey to whatever influence may be brought 
to bear upon him. If Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are excited, he is irascible, 
passionate and violent; when Benevolence is 
aroused he is all sympathy. He can be per- 
suaded in the direction of any of his strong 
faculties, and lacks that essential quality so 
requisite in a world of temptation—the power 
to say NO. 

This faculty gives endurance to all the 
other mental power, a kind of fortitude and 
determination to the whole character. It 
gives a stiffness and uprightness to the gait, 
a hardness to the manner, a strong, steady 





countenance, a firm step and a decided, em- 
phatic tone to the voice. 

In the training of the rising generation— 
indeed in our intercourse with mankind, we 
should never forget the function of this organ. 
If we find it large in a person, we may feel 
assured that mild, persuasive measures must 
be employed to produce on them any desired 
influence. If we attempt to forge them ab- 
ruptly, they instinctively resist us, and perhaps 
refuse to do that which their judgment, con- 
science, and even inclination would suggest 
as proper and desirable, if they were allowed 
to choose their course and act freely—but if 
compulsory measures are employed they 
will resist until left to the freedom of choice, 
when of their own accord they will perhaps 
take the course we wish. 

This feeling is often well illustrated by a 
yoke of oxen in what is called by teamsters, 
hauling and crowding. Crowding in the 
yoke is often caused by a narrow road or 
snow path, while hauling is caused by work- 
ing them in too short a yoke—one wants 
more room and he crowds, the other resists 
until they lean against each other at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and so travel for 
miles: or in hauling, lean outward at a 
similar angle, laying out more strength in 
this way than it requires to draw their load. 
If either would cease his effort against the 
other, it would break up the habit at once; 
each crowds because the other crowds him. 
Who does not know that a stubborn horse 
that refuses to go, is made worse by whip- 
ping and rough treatment, while by patience, 
mildness, patting and other soothing influence, 
his stubbornness gives way. It is said that 
by hitching a good draft-horse to the tail 
of the cart to which the balky horse is at- 
tached and pulling him backwards for a few 
yards, he will rush forward and never trouble 
his driver afterwards by stopping. He thus 
finds his Firmness opposed by counter Firm- 
ness, and to gratify the faculty that makes 
him refuse to go, he rushes ahead in the direc- 
tion his master wishes him to go, and the 
habit of stopping is cured. So, in the manage- 
ment of character, in respect to Firmness— 
undertake to drive a child or a man by aus- 
tere means, and you awaken every element 
of resistance which they possess, and if they 
yield, because they know they must or do 
worse, it is with a surly disposition and an 
ill grace, They reluctantly comply with the 
letter of the imperative command while they 
disobey the spirit of the requirement, At 





the same time if you were to say, “ You may 
do this if you please,” they would bound with 
alacrity to do your will. A hungry child as 
often refuses to eat his dinner, if an attempt 
be made to compel him to do it, as Le does to 
perform any other duty from dictation. It 
matters not whether the thing to be done is 
desirable in itself, or not, if he feels restraint 
on his course he inclines to repel the domina- 
tion and brace him<elf up against it. 

If the organ of Firmness be too small and 
there is a consequent vacillation of mind in 
the child, if he lacks fortitude, and patient 
endurance in effort, these elements should be 
developed by giving him objects to overeome, 
and he should be encouraged to hold his 
faculties in steady, stern action until he 
achieves his victories over the obstacles in his 
pathway. Every successful effort we make, 
every triumph over difficulties, strengthens 
the faculty and imparts power and a disposi- 
tion to brave opposition and rely upon self 
for success. If a mother will stand by her 
child and cheer him on in his attempts to 
conquer difficulties, to try again and again; 
she will create in his mind a habit of unyield- 
ing effort, and the belief that any possible 
end can.and must be achieved by him. If 
they are not well endowed with Firmness 
give them easy tasks at first, then more diffi- 
cult ones, but never overtask and thus discour. 
age them, and they will imbibe the feeling that 
seemed to pervade the American troops in 
Mexico, viz., that, however great the obstacles, 
they must triumph over them. Defeat in 
the battle of life, not less than in war, de- 
thrones courage, unnerves Firmness, and 
makes subsequent defeat, even when victory 
is possible, a matter of course. 





PHRENOLOGY AND ITS OPPOSERS. 


At the present time, the evidences of the truth 
of Phrenology are so abundant and broad-cast, and 
so powerfully appeal to the common sense of every 
community, that wholesale unbelievers on this sub- 
ject are exceedingly rare. But as objectors have 
always existed, and probably always will, to all 
subjects, however reasonable, truthful, and import- 
ant, it cannot be reasonably expected that Phrenol- 
ogy should be an exception ; especially, considering 
the comprehensiveness of its claims and its general 


The first class, and by far the most numerous 
consists of those who, as they frequently remark 
themselves, “ believe there is something in it,” that 
is, admit its general principles and bearings, but 
reject it in its details and minutiz, Upon exami- 
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nation, it is almost universally true of such, that 
their investigations of the science have been quite 
limited, as they themselves are ready to acknowl- 
edge. Putting this fact with another, namely: 
that unbelief always gives way, upon more thorough 
investigation, the evidence seems very conclusive 
that ignorance is both the foundation and top-stone 
of skepticism upon this subject. Another class are 
those who neither have examined nor desire to in- 
vestigate for themselves, but rely simply upon what 
they may have heard others say, who were, in re- 
ality, quite as ignorant as themselves, and yet by 
whom they have been accustomed to be blindly led 
on other subjects, and are consequently willing 
dupes to anything the ignorance or prejudice of their 
leaders may suggest. Others oppose, because 
Phrenology does ‘not, or as they suppose it does 
not, ascribe to them all the talent their egotism 
may claim, or the goodness their vanity and dis- 
honesty might desire others to suppose them to 
possess, Again: there are others who have beea 
educated to denounce everything new, or which has 
not been included and expressed in a particular set 
of stereotyped views which have been handed down 
to them from the darker ages, and been modified 
only as a matter of necessity, in order to continue 
in existence. Such persons, also, make it a rule of 
life, never to admit anything to be true or useful 
of which they, or their still more conservative, anti- 
progressive predecessors, have not been the origi- 
nators or discoverers. If, by chance, evidence of 
their error becomes so conclusive as to intellectually 
convince them against their will, they will still de- 
nounce, for they have expressed an opinion upon 
the subject, and they would consider it weakness to 
take back anything once uttered, however apparent 
and palpable the error, or to think differently from 
what they did fifty years ago. 

Another class is the try-to-be fashionable, would- 
be aristocracy, with both soft hands and soft brains 
—who look down upon what they are pleased to 
call the “common people”—but who are in reality 
the most honest, industrious, and useful portion of 
the community, and upon whom such trash in hu- 
man form is dependent for the very bread they eat. 
Such reject because they fear it is not popular, or 
because they cannot endure the idea of being en- 
gaged in the pursuit of any object in which the 
“common class” is interested ; but such cannot es- 
cape the just penalties of nature’s violated laws— 
which are weak bodies and weak minds. Nature 
has made ample provision for the ridding of herself 
of such miserable apologies of human nature. Such 
must reform or die out. 

How much the opinions and teachings of such 
are worth, and bow well calculated they are for 
leaders of the latter part of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, we will leave for the decision of the candid and 
intelligent reader. The time when it was necessa- 
ry to prove the truth of Phrenology has long since 
passed by; yet, if farther proof should seem ne- 
cessary to any, they will find an ample sufficiency 
in applying Phrenology to the characters of those 
who oppose it. That Phrenology is fast becoming 
popular, and being generally applied, and that it is 
destined to be the basis of a more perfect system 
of education—because more natural—who will de- 





ny! Certainly no one who will believe the eviden- 
ces of his own senses. Just for a moment con- 
sider the vast and increasing circulation of the 
Phrenological Journal, and the almost numberléss 
variety of books on this subject applied to all the 
relations of life, some of them having alréady 
passed through the one hundred and eighty-fifth 
edition ; while it is the fact, probably, that not one 
of the few works written by anti-Phrenologists have 
exhausted their first edition, and, in most cases, the 
greater part of even that is still on hand, and will 
so continue. Their unfortunate authors’ who are 
now alive are, comparatively, unkidwn' as their 
productions ; and it is the fact, doubtless, thint they, 
would gladly take back what’ they” hhhive® ‘said’ if ‘it’ 
could be done without a public” abknbwiédgirient. 
What means this great demand’ for’ 

reading, and why do the writérd“and pale 
the day borrow so liberally fréni the” stiérice, Dut, 
because it is an essential aid ! 

Some of these public men awatd, tg” séfétive ‘its’ 
due merits, while others make use cf stieried’ under 
cover, clothing the ideas with anti-Phrendlopical’ |' 
language, and thus actually rob science. The'time 
will come when such men will dare to say Phre- 
nology, which they now have not the courage to do 
—they are only waiting for it to become fashion- 
able, and then they will be seen and heard in the 
foremost ranks, as usual. D. P. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


MRS. DEIADAMIA CHASE. 


[The following sketch was furnished us for pub- 
lication by a gentleman well acquainted with the 
character and achievements of Mrs. Chase, together 
with an analysis of her character, which indicates 
great perseverance, self-reliance, practical talent, 
and strong social and moral powers. As we have 
not seen the subject, and as her organization may 
be inferred by what she has done, and also, to a 
good degree, from her portrait, we do not deem it 
necessary to publish more than the above essentials 
of the analysis. ] 


The subject of this arficle was the daughter of 
John Hancock Button, Esq., a farmer in prosperous 
circumstances, and was born in the township of 
Brookfield, Madison County, N. Y., in the month of 
July, 1802—which date fixes her present age at 
fifty. Mr. Button was a man of strong mind, great 
energies, and superior intelligence and talent. His 
wife, the mother of our subject, was a superior 
woman in all the virtues which distinguish her sex. 
She died young, leaving the daughter of whom we 
write five years old, and an infant son three years 
younger. Two years after the death of his wife, 
Mr. Button married again, and the step-mother as- 
sumed the charge of his children ; but their family 
soon began to increase, and cares and duties to 
multiply, so that little could be done at home for 
the elder children in the way of improvement. But 
the father was solicitous for their advancement, 
particularly that of his daughter, who, from the 
time of her mother’s death—when she came more 
directly under his control and observation—began 
to manifest some of those gifts which have of late 





her. She was therefore kept at a 
Slides school—then the only place of instruction 
"in thé’ Wanty—a portion of each year until she 
was fifteen; in which she made considerable pro- 
gress in the primary branches. During the ten 
years intervening from five to fifteen, she manifest- 
ed an unconquerable love for flowers, and the study 
of botany from nature, and became noted in her 
neighborhood for her industry and perseverance in 
seeking out among wild plants the rarest speci- 
mens, and for her taste in collecting and arranging 
them in bouquets for herself and friends, Often, 
when out of sthool; was she known to wander away 
~ alone se Arne the fields, forests, and un- 


44 d places,"in' pursuit of these trophies of 


+, 


rt ‘faiticy; dnd,’ when gathered, hie away 
std eat ua in examining, classifying, 
a ‘ ‘a her leisure. 

: atate Biittor' was fifteen years old, her fa- 
 Yhier died; after a ‘prottacted and expensive illness, 
hm ‘Tehving Her néarly alone and penniless. His estate 

‘whs found'sd' much incumbered in consequence of 
"yéeBnt iniisfortanes, that it had to pass into other 
' Hands—thus leaving ‘he orphan girl cast upon the 
cold charities of the world at a tender age, and 
with a constitution too slender to endure the toil 
necessary for her own support. Her future was at 
this time indeed a gloomy one to contemplate. For 
a time she sank under her burden of sorrows—but 
a friend was near in this darkest hour of her early 
life, in the person of the venerable Dr. Hackley, 
long her father’s family physician, who heard of 
her situation, and immediately took her into his 
own family, where she was treated with all affec- 
tion and kindness, nursed into cheerfulness and 
health, and blest with a pleasant home and warm 
friends for three years. 

After her adoption into this new home, her stud- 
ies in the great book of nature took a wider range 
—she began to examine into the qualities and uses 
of medicinal herbs, roots, shrubs, barks, &c, No- 
thing within the range of her footsteps, ever made 
use of in the art of healing, escaped her notice and 
investigation. All her leisure time in summer was 
devoted to this pursuit, and, with the instructions 
of her professional friend, she was enabled to ad- 
vance rapidly. In the winter season she occupied 
herself more or less each day in perusing physio- 
logical and medical works in her patron’s extensive 
library, to which she at all times had free access— 
for the worthy doctor had discovered in his young 
friend rare tastes, for a woman, and superior quali- 
ties of mind. 

At this time Miss Button first conceived the idea 
of turning her peculiar talents to’ account, and 
making herself useful in a field hitherto forbidden 
to her sex. At that period—only thirty years ago 
—the world had never conceded any Esculapian 
skill to woman, nor has it to this day, to any great 
extent; but true it is that a change in circumstan- 
ces only, prevented our subject from entering the 
lists, even at that age, as a competitor, with her 
botanical weapons against the mineral poisons of 
the host, for the honors of killing and curing! But 
none of this self-acquired and valuable knowledge 
was thrown away or lost, as subsequent experience 
has demonstrated. : 
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MRS. DEIADAMIA CHASE. 








severance in her favorite pursuits until the age of 


information, particularly in the 
ment, far beyond many old practitioners of that day. 
She had also made herself familiar with the ana- 
tomical construction of the human frame; learned 
the curious arrangement of the bones, muscles, 
glands, respiratory apparatus, the flow of the blood, 
é&c. For a woman to master all this at such an 
age is almost a miracle; but an unconquerable 
thirst after knowledge, indomitable perseverance, 


over all obstacles. 


in moderate circumstances, and removed to George- 
town, in the same county. The country was then 


and overcome. In the midst of these, and the rear- 
ing of a family of nine children, twenty-five years 


dent of nature was not wholly lost in the woman: 
Mrs. Chase was a constant practitioner in her own 
family, and, save in a few instances, never employed 
an old-school physician. She also, as far as was 
practicable and consistent with her own circum- 
stances and duties, made herself useful in her neigh- 
borhood in the way of ministering to the sick. 
About the year 1847, many changes took place 
in her family. Some of her children were married, 
and left home, and others grown up, so that the mo- 
ther was relieved of a large portion of the cares 
and perplexities which had, for so many years, sur- 
rounded her. With characteristic industry and de- 
termination she now turned her attention to those 
sciences which are immediately connected with, 
and were eminently calculated to aid her in, the 
4 





yet all-abeorbing pursuit of her life—the diseases 


She continued on with unshaken courage and per- | 


twenty, at which time she had acquired a fund of | 
tanical depart- 


and a sound though precocious intellect, triumphed | 


At that age she married Orrin Chase, a farmer 
new, and many’ hardships had to be encountered | 


passed away ; but during this long period, the stu- | 


of the physical system, and their antedotes in the 

vegetable kingdom. 
When Phrenology began to shed its light upon 
the world, she investigated the subject, and at 
once saw its importance, as connected with the 
other sciences, and as an aid to the fuller knowledge 
| of our being. In due time she became familiar 

with the system, and commenced the examination 

of heads. Animal Magnetism, or Mesmerism, next 
| claimed her attention ; to this, also, she applied her- 
| self with her usual interest and untiring persever- 
| ance in new subjects, until she had acquired some 
knowledge of its principles, and the uses to which 
it can be applied. 

Mrs. Chase now changed her residence to Tierce- 
| ville, in the township of Eaton. There she madea 
thorough review of her early studies, and those 
branches of physiological science in which she had 
| previously taken so deep an interest. She com- 
bined the whole together, established upon it a sys- 
tem of her own, and introduced herself to the pub- 
lic as a practicing physician. 

We now behold her, at the age of fifty, and after 
these vicissitudes of life, enjoying excellent health, 
devoted heart and soul to her profession, and in 
possession of the high respect and confidence of 
the community in which she lives. Her treatment 
has been successful in almost every case during her 
five years of regular practice, and her business, and 
reputation for skill, is increasing daily. 

Mrs, Chase has been a constant and zealous 
Christian from early life, and has ever sustained an 
unblemished character. Her high moral and intel- 
lectual qualities have always entitled her to, and 
commanded the respect of, those to whom she has 
been known. 

Of late, she has perfected herself in the inter- 
esting science of Phrenology, and now makes ex- 








aminations. This, with remarkably strong intuitive 
faculties, enables her to analyze the characters of 
persons with wonderful correctness, and to point 
out to them the pursuits in which they succeed 
best, or are constitutionally fitted for. She is also 
very susceptible to the magnetic influence, and is 
what is termed a good clairvoyant. All these mod- 
ern scientific discoveries she brings to her aid in the 
examination of diseases in her patients, and in ap- 
plying the remedies. 

In concluding this brief sketch, we will only add 
that Mrs. Chase, though entirely a self-made woman, 
is probably second to’ none of her sex in the knowl- 
edge she has attained of the vegetable kingdom, 
and of the physiology and diseases of the human 
system. These have constituted the great and fa- 
vorite study of her life, and to this fact (as in nu- 
merous cases on record) may, in a great measure, 
be attributed ber success, and the enviable reputa- 
tion she has won for skill in the art of healing. We 
dismiss her as a light of the age hereafter to be re- 
cognized throughout the land. Zz 
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CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY OF 


THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. 

The vital temperament predominated in 
Moore, producing that ardent and susceptible 
spirit so manifest in his character. This tem- 
perament is more in harmony with strong 
social impulses, and imagination as the agent 
of those feelings, than with patient investi- 
gation and hard earnest thought. The 
strongest elements of Moore’s nature were 
his social and friendly feelings, and his most 
natural poetry—that for which he will be 
longest remembered—that which will best 
endure the abrasions of time, is that which 
sprung from and is addressed to the social 
nature. While some poets are most at 
home in the delineation of actions, others 
deseribe appearances of men and things in a 
state of rest; while yet another class rarely 
describe appearances or actions, but develop 
the feelings and emotions; they will not tell 
us what their subjects do, or how they look, 
but give us a perfect picture of their inner 
life—a daguerreotype of the soul. Moore, 
we think, belongs in the main to the latter 
class, though he was partial in his range 
of power, delineating only a part of the 
emotions. Shakspeare, the master poet, com- 
bined all the qualities above enumerated in 
an equal degree ; hence he could portray the 
outer and inner man, inspire them with all 
modes of action possible to human nature, 
and paint around them every variety of sce- 
nery, and all so perfectly as to enstamp on 
the mind of his reader the most intimate h 








knowledge of all that appertained to his 
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Falstaff, Othello or Juliet. To be immortal 
to all classes of minds, every string in the 
mental lyre must be swept by the poet's 
hand. 

Those having Moore’s predominant traits, 
viz., Mirthfulness, Ideality, Adhesiveness and 
Amativeness, will admire his writings, while 
those who are more grave and conscientious, 
and less ardent in their social nature, will 
feel little delight in his productions in gen- 
eral, and positive disgust relative to his pol- 
ished amatory effusions. Moore has fallen 
into the universal fault of all poetical writers 
whose social organs greatly predominate over 
their higher faculties, viz., decorating lascivi- 
ousness and breathing licentious voluptuous- 
ness in the fascinating voice of poesy and 
song. 

We judge from the engraving, which is 
from a portrait taken when he was in the 
prime of life, that he had a well-balanced in- 
tellect; with Benevolence as the ruling moral 
organ; which, joined with Agreeableness, 
Mirthfulness, and Adhesiveness, made his 
society and friendship highly fascinating and 
eagerly sought. His was a convivial and 
merry nature, and his warm sympathies and 
racy wit made him greatly admired. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS MOORE. 


[The following sketch we copy from the London 
Chronicle of Feb. 28th. It will be read with in- 
terest. } 

An event which has been long anticipated has 
just occurred. On Thursday, Feb. 26, the poet 
Moore died at his residence—Sloperton Cottage, 
near Devizes. For several years back the illustri- 
ous deceased had been alive only in the body, 
Like Sir Walter Scott and Southey, the tenacity 
of physical existence had, in him, outlived the 
term of the mind. A year ago the poet was 
brought to Bath, without any consciousness of 
where he was, or who were around him, and he 
passed peacefully away in the same condition of 
semi-slumbering unconsciousness, 

With Moore there is snapped the last tie, save 
perhaps one, represented by the veteran Rogers, 
which connects the present generation with the 
outburst of “all the talents” which sigualized the 
opening of the century. That great kindling of 
genius—embracing alugpst all sides of imaginative 
literature, of criticism and philosophy—is fast be- 
coming more a thing of history than a thing of 
fact. Day by day and year by year the lights are 
going out. Wordsworth was the last extinguished 
before the present event; and now, to all intents 
and purposes, the great mental galaxy which 
poured such a flood of blazing, vivifying light upon 
the literature of fifty years ago—which extinguish- 
ed the school of Rosa Matilda fiction and Della 
Cruscan poetry—which substituted true criticism 
for technical carping upon philological points, and 
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established new styles in every branch of the 
belles-lettres—this great intellectual constellation 
may now be said to have disappeared. One of 
the brightest, if not of the largest stars, has long 
been obscured. It is now extinguished. 

What amount and what duration of fame Moore 
will leave behind him, is fairly a matter of dis- 
cussion. It cannot, we believe, be denied, that 
much of his serious and more ambitious verse, 
founded upon the promptings of a more luscious 
and florid fancy than the present taste inclines to 
admit—and no inconsiderable portion even of bis 
sweet lyric snatches, as being too wire-drawn, 
and refined to attenuation—are by no means so 
much read or admired as they were a score or 
thirty years ago. A severer and a sterner school 
of poetry has succeeded to it—one of deeper feel- 
ing and more sober thought; and the representa- 
tives of those who reveled in “ Lalla Rookh,” and 
delighted in the strains of Mr. Little, now general- 
ly address themselves to more staid and philo- 
sophic poetic musings. The “Irish Melodies,” too 
—exquisite as is their word-music—fanciful as is 
their conception—delightful as is their playfulness, 
and profoundly touching as is their pathos—even 
the “Irish Melodies” we believe to be declining 
in popular estimation. The reasons are not far to 
seek. In the first place, the “ Irish Melodies” are 
not particularly Irish; they have perfect grace, 
high and sparkling fancy, delicious feeling; but 
they are too fine-spun to do the work-a-day duty 
of popular songs. As literary performances, nine- 
tenths of Burns’s songs are inferior to Moore's; 
aud all Dibdin’s ditties are immeasurably and in- 
calculably beneath them. Yet the strong proba- 
bility is, that “When Willie brewed,” and “ Poor 
Tom Bowling,” will be in the full tide of their 
popularity aud every-day use, when “Rich and 
Rare” and “Oh, Breathe not his Name,” will be 
unsung and forgotten. 

In a certain circle, and among people of a cer- 
tain reading and appreciation, Moore will live as 


long as the language; but his genius was delicate 





and acute rather than catholic and vast. He had 
a rich and vivid play of fancy, but none of the 
soaring imagination of a Shelley or a Byron. His 
mind, in fact, was a first-class second-rate. It had 
no pretension to stand in the foremost line of the 
giants of our day. Brightly fanciful, rather than 
continuously imaginative; teeming with poetic 
imagery, loving to sparkle along the floweriest 
paths and beneath the balmiest skies, reveling 
always in fays and flowers, in love and mingled 
intellectual and sensual pleasures, playful in the 
extreme, and always ready to stop to make mirth 
as joyous and as delightful as the passion—Moore’s 
muse, in his great romantic poems, is the incarna- 
tion of a charming Epicureanism; and the mirth 
and playful jollity could go a long step further. 

Moore had wit, which sparkled as brightly as it 
could cut deeply ; and the humor, and sense of the 
ludicrous, which could be as well, if not more 
effectually applied to living persons and actual 
things than to the creations of his own fancy ; and, 
accordingly, we find him loving to turn from the 
etherealized voluptuousness of the “ Loves of the 
Angels,” or the mystic imaginings of the “ Epicu- 
rean,” to the sharp and brilliant hitting of political 
and social squibs; to the restless and biting satire 
with which, in the “Fudge Family” and hundreds 
of ephemeral but not less clever lays, he quizzed 
his political and literary opponents, abolished the 
Earl of Mountcashel, or shot stinging shafts of fun 
through the very heart of the Benthamites. It is, 
indeed, far from probable, that Moore’s political 
and satiric poetry, little, perhaps, as he thought of 
it at the time, will live after his more ambitious 
works have been, not forgotten, but sunk into ffiat 
chronic state of classicism, in which books are la- 
beled with an excellent character, and shelved ; 
turned, in fact, into the category of works without 
which no gentleman’s library is complete, and ac- 
cordingly doomed, not to actual obscurity, but to 
an honorable retirement. 
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The very last of the political squibs and short 
poems published by Mr. Moore, were given to the 
world in the columns of the Morning Chronicle, 
and referred principally to the earlier struggles of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League; the verses having in 
most cases ‘ven evidently suggested by the pass- 
ing political events of the day. 

Thomas Moore died at the ripe old age of 72, 
He was born on the 28th of May, 1780, in Angier- 
street, Dublin. As a child, Moore is said to have 
been remarkable for personal beauty; but his ap- 
pearance in after life hardly carried out the prom- 
ise of infancy. He was short, with a heavy, ex- 
pressive, but not handsome face, which, however, 
lightened up wonderfully when engaged in anima- 
ted conver ation or singing his own ballad poetry. , 
Young Moore was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and one of his first noted peculiarities was 
a fondness and a talent for private theatricals. 
Some English verses tendered at an examination 
in college, in lieu of the usual Latin composition, 
procured a copy of the “ Travels of Anacharsis” 
asareward. The wild times of the Irish rebellion 
we.e now approaching, and the future poet was 
naturally to be found in the ranks Jed by the Em- 
mets and Arthur O'Connor; but his treasonable 
lucubrations in prose and verse, though as his own 
sister remarked, “rather strong,” were passed over 
without any measures being taken against the en- 
thusiastic young champion of Irish liberty. Poli- 
tica, however, were by no means the only subject 
of his muse. At the age of fourteen he published 
poetry in a Dublin magazine, and afterwards com- 
posed many semi-poetic semi-burlesque pieces for 
private representation. 

In his twentieth year, giving up republicanism 
once and for ever, Moore came to London to study 
at the Middle Temple, and to publish his transla- 
tions, or rather paraphrases of Anacreon. As may 
be imagined, he attended much more to the Greek 
than to “Coke upon Littleton,” and a permission, 
obtained through the friendship of Lord Moira, to 
dedicate the work to the Prince Regent, was the 
means of Moore’s introduction to those elevated 
circles of society in which he was ever afterward 
to move and shine. The Anacreontic paraphrases, 
brilliantly and warmly expressed, were highly suc- 
cessful. They were speedily succeeded, in 1801, 
by “ Poems and Songs by Thomas Little.” What- 
ever objections :nay be raised by the present gen- 
eration to either of these works, there can be no 
doubt of tueir vivid play of fancy, their great 
grace of idea, even when that idea was not strictly 
proper, and their exquisite melody of versification. 
Moore's translations of the “Old Greek Lover,” of 
“Women and Wine,” are probably the finest and 
richest versions of these often-translated songs, in 
the E-glish language; always excepting the rough 
but thoroughly racy version of the last of the 
lyrics in question by quaint old Dr. Donne. 

In the days of the regency, poets came in for 
patronage, and Mr. Moore, made registrar to the 
Court of Admiralty at Bermuda—as singularly ap- 
propriate an appointment as some we have seen 
in our own day—went out to the islands, appointed 
a deputy, took a glance at the States, and came 
home again. He then published “Sketches of Tray- 





el and Society beyond the Atlantic,” a satiric work 
in heroic verse, vigorously written, but, politically, 
miserably short-sighted. Soon afterward,a savage 
review in the “Edinburgh,” of a republication of 
“Juvenile Songs,” dc. led to the celebrated ren- 
contre between Moore and Jeffrey, at Ham)-tead, 
when the great critic, as Byron asserted, stood 
valiantly up:— 

“ When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by.” 


The affair was ultimately made up, mainly 
through the intervention of Mr. Rogers, and at his 
house Moore shortly afterward made his first ac- 
quaintance with Byron and Campbell. The long 
and affectionate intimacy between the subject of 
this sketch and the author of “Childe Harold,” 
which resulted from the meeting, we need not 
here stop to do’ more than allude to. Moore had 
about this time married. His wife was a Miss 
Dyke, a lady of strong sense and character, as well 
as great beauty and amiability. The last survivor 
of their offspring is unhappily no more. 

A couple of political satires of no great note— 
one of them, by the way, setting forth a sober and 
earnest panegyric upon ignorance—were followed 
by the famous “Two-penny Post Bag,” a bundle of 
frollicking satire and fun. It made a great hit, 
and attained a wide popularity, Not so its author's 


next venture, a arce called the “Blue Stocking,” | 


damned at the Lyceum. Moore's intimacy with 
Byron and Hunt was broken off by the perfect out- 
spoken tone of the “ Liberal,” and especially the 
“Vision of Judgment.” Moore thought that his 
friends had gone too far. What would Carlton 
House say? For if, as Byron said, “ Little Tommy 
dearly loved a lord,” with how much more affection 
did he worship a prince of the blood royal ! 

The “ Melodies” were Moore's next, and perhaps 
his most popular effort. Charming as these melo- 
dies are, exquisitely happy in their ideas and jJlus- 
trations, and perfect as is their lyrical workman- 
ship, we again repeat our doubt as to whether 
they have the intellectual stamina and the heart- 
rooted earnestness, both of which are requisite to 
make songs immortal. Mere beauty fades, in 
words as well as in flesh, and only the strongest 
heart and the manliest brain produce offspring to 
suit all tastes and to last all time. 

It was in 1812 that Moore determined to write 
an Indian poem. Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chron- 
icle, accompanied the peet to the Messrs. Longman, 
and through his intervention the great sum of 
3,000 guineas was settled as the price of the poem, 
not one word of which was yet written. Moore 
then retired to Mayfield Cottage, a desolate place 
in Derbyshire, and after a long and hard struggle 
with a coquettish muse, forth—after a three years’ 
retirement—came “Lalla Rookh.” The success 
was immense ; the poem ran rapidly through sev- 
eral editions, and Moore’s fame stood upon a higher 
and surer pedestal than ever. The bright fancy 
and immepse command of imagery of the poet 
were now attheir climax. The tales were the tri- 
umph of poetic lusciousness; but not a few old 
judges, stigmatized their taste by preferring Falla- 
deen and his criticisms, even to the Fireworshipers, 





or the tribulations of the Peri. We need hardly 
say that the judgment of these tough old critics 
has now a far greater number of adherents than it 
once commanded. 


After a continental tour, Moore wrote the clever 
and popular “Fudge Family.” In the following 
year he met Byron in Italy, when the latter in- 
trusted to him his memoirs for publication. These 
memoirs Moore sold to Murray for two thousand 
guineas; but, as is well known and a good deal 
regretted, the purchase-money was refunded, the 
papers reobtained, and destroyed. Pecuniary dif- 
ficulties connected with the misconduct of his Ber- 
muda deputy, about this time, compelled Moore to 
seek a temporary refuge in Paris, and there the 
poet led a pleasant’ social life, such as he loved, 
and composed the “ Loves of the Angels,” which is 
not much more than an elaborate and carefully 
wrought out repetition of all Mr. Moore’s previous 
love and flowery poetry. The whole thing is 
dreamy, lulling, beautiful, but vague and misty. 
The words tinkle like falling fountains, and the 
essence of the closing poetry floats about one like 
perfume; but this enervating species of composi- 
tion is far from being high or true poetry, and ac- 
cordingly the poem is now far oftener alluded to 
than it is read. 

In 1825 Moore paid a visit to Scott, at Abbots- 
ford. The author of “ Waverley” pronounced the 
Irish melodist to be the “prettiest warbler” he 
had ever heard. One evening Scott and his guest 
visited the theater at Edinburgh. Soon after their 
at first unmarked entrance, the attention of the 
audience, which had till then been engrossed by 
the Duchess of St. Albans, who was present, was 
directed toward the new comers; and, according 
to a newspaper report, copied and published by 
Mr. Moore in one of his last prefaces, considerable 
excitement immediately prevailed. 

“Eh!” exclaimed a man in the pit, “eh! yon’s 
Sir Walter, wi’ Lockhart and his wife; and wha’s 
the wee body wi’ the pawkie een? Wow, but it’s 
Tam Moore just.” 

“Scott, Scott! Moore, Moore!” immediately re- 
sounded through the house. 

Scott would not rise; Moore did, and bowed 
several times with his hand to his heart. Scott 
afterward acknowledged the plaudits of his coun- 
trymen, and the orchestra, during the rest of the 
evening, played alternately Scotch and Irish airs. 

Soon after this period, Moore was established, 
by the kind offices of his old and stanch friend the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, in Sloperton Cottage, 
where he passed the remainder of his days, and 
where he ended them. It was here that the poet 
commenced his career as a biographer, and pro- 
duced successively the memoirs of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, of Lord Byron, and of Sheridan. The 
two latter are too well known and too highly ap- 
preciated to demand more than to be alluded to 
here. 
It was in the previous year that the poet had 
first come out as a prose writer in the “Memoirs 
of Captain Rock,” a bitter and unfair account of, 
or rather commentary on, English misgovernment 
of Ireland, and a curious instance of how warped 
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and twisted become the views of even a man of 
the world like Moore, if he be an Irishman, in wri- 
ting on an Irish subject. The next serious work of 
the poet—he continued his squibs and light spark- 
les of occasional verse, as before—was “ The Trav- 
els of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” 
in which he sought to show that the doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church date from 


works, and that which has attained a greater sale, 
we believe, than any of them, was the romance of 
“The Epicurean.” Here Moore's style, always 
too rich, effloresced into clouds of tawdry rhetoric, 
which are only here and there redeemed by passa- 
ges of great eloquence and natural feeling. There 
was much out-of-the-way learning in the book, but 
the pompous march of cumbrous ornamentation 
overlaid everything. The book had a great suc- 
cess, but one not likely to be lasting. It partook 
of what Mr. Carlyle calls the “wind-bag” nature. 
The wind inside was very highly perfumed, and 
sighed with very pleasing murmurs, but, after all, 
it was only wind, and as such, will ooze out and 
away, to the collapsing of the bag and the gisap- 
pearance of the “ Epicurean.” 

Of late years the political and social squibs to 
which we have alluded, were the only literary oc- 
cupations to which Mr. Moore devoted himself, 
until, gradually and fitfully, mental darkness came 
down upon him, and the quick and fanciful brain 
throbbed with thick-coming fancies no more. 

Peace be with the poet! He led a long, a pleas- 
ant, and a prosperous life. His poetic genius was 
not of the deep, enthusiastic cast. He could write 
wailing stanzas over the fate of Curran’s daughter 
en treasury paper, and become sentimental over 
the wrongs of Ireland while an English placeman. 
Universally courted and flattered in society, Moore 
fluttered from one brilliant coterie to the other, 
and was always in his most perfect element at the 
two great whig resorts, in Berkeley Square and 
Kensington Park. 

In every one of his characteristics the poet was 
formed for society. A lover of pleasure, with a 
keen appreciation of its every refinement, intellec- 
tual, social, and sensuous, Moore must have en- 
joyed to the very top of his bent every gratifica- 
tion which the greatest popularity in the most 
brilliant circles could heap on him. His nature 
was to enjoy, to amuse, to excite, and to be amused, 
and to be excited. Successful in almost every 
literary effort, accounted as brilliant a conversa- 
tionalist, as he was a poet, as charming a singer as 
he was a song-writer—a privileged person in a 
sphere to which his mind, by its very nature, 
looked up with longing for notice and for praise— 
few men have had a career so corresponding with 
their wishes and their ambition as Thomas Moore. 

The death of the poet coming so shortly after 
the setting of the public life of his good and con- 
stant friend, the Marquis of Lansdowne, is a curious 
and touching coincidence. The ex-minister will 
lament the departure of him who was so long the 
lyrist and the minstrel-of his party; but to Moore 
the world was for years uncared for and unknown, 
and it is better that the spirit is released than that 





the apostolic period. The last of Moore’s prose . 





it should linger on in the midst of melancholy and 
hopeless darkness. 
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THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 


BY T. A., M. D. 


We have seen these extraordinary little crea- 
tures, and we have no’ doubt our readers would 
be interested to “go and do likewise.” It has 
been stated by one of our leading morning journals, 
that the first impression which struck the visitor 
was that they were not of the human family, but 
were of the monkey tribe. From this we totally 
dissent. That they are of the human species, no 
one who observes them can for a moment doubt 
They have all the physical characteristics of the 
genus man, and no diminution of form or of intelli- 
gence can displace them from that position. They are 
atrue part and parcel of humanity, though where to 
place them among its varieties, may be a matter of 
doubt. Whether they be Aztecs or Tottecs has 
nothing to do with their physique ; indeed, we have 
doubts if they belong to the Indian variety at all. 
The Aztecs at the present day are a fine, robust, 
large, healthy and intelligent people in Vera Cruz 
and Oaxaca, and in the outline of their countenance 
bear no resemblance to those who are not the rep- 
resentatives of what any people or tribe were for- 
merly, for no such people could support existence 
with such limited faculties, but are the exceptions 
—degenerations occurring in a variety. They are 
not dwarfs in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
nor are they deformed. Their limbs are perfect, 
straight, and well proportioned, and their minds 
correspond to their actions, which are childish. 

The girl appears rather intelligent and playful— 
more so than the boy, who is evidently a partial 
idiot ; his apprehension is duller, his temper more 
irritable, and his gait feebler than that of his com- 
panion. His skull has been compressed, flattened 
behind, and on each side: that of the girl has its 
normal shape. Her figure is that of a child's, 
while his appears that of an adult. His walk gives 
the idea of partial paralysis of the lower part of 
the spinal cord, evinced by a tottering step, a 
dragged foot, and inverted toes. The mode of sit- 
ting, and many other actions, are peculiar, and im- 
ply a motion in the hip joint not possessed by 
whites. They use no language to each other, and, 
though comprehending ordinary wants and com- 
mands in English, yet utter the words feebly and 
imperfectly. Their profile bears a remarkable re- 
semblance to the Jewish countenance, particularly 
in the jet-black hair, which is very fine in both, 
and the large, prominent, rounded nose—the ale 
of which, however, in these, is very wide, in which 
they differ from the Jewish figure. 

The longer we gazed upon these little beings, the 
more their resemblance to the ancient Memnonic 
Egyptians forced itself on our minds; many of the 
reputed representations taken from their hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions are remarkably similar to 
these creatures in the form of the face; and from 
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what we have seen of Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Museum, we should be more inelined to call 
them Copts than Aztecs. The little Bhuddish pot- 
tery figure sent round the room, and said to be dug 
up at Chapultepec, does not support the Aztec 
statement, It resembles them in profile—not in a 
front view. We repeat that it is not their race 
which renders them remarkable, for they do not 
represent any race—they may be of Aztec, Tottec, 
Jewish, or Egyptian descent, but they are modified 
and degenerated specimens, and we communicate 
here the following conclusions to which we came 
about them. 


1. They are neither dwarfs, nor deformities. 

2. They may be descended from a mixture of 
two races—the white and red. 

8. Their immediate parents must have been of 
more vigorous mind and body—though still, per- 
haps, very low in the social scale. 

4. The Scrofulous temperament is strongly 
marked in them in their skin, hair, eyes, irritable 
temper, and in the semi-idiocy of the boy. 

5. They resemble what are termed in Europe 
Oretins—examples of which are common in Swit- 
zerland, where there are dark valleys, where igno- 
rance and imperfect means of living exist, com- 
bined with sexuality within the limits of close re- 
lationship, carried on through many generations— 
producing imperfect development of mind and 
body, With scrofulous excitement of the nervous or 
glandular system, resulting in idiocy and incapa- 
bility of transmitting offspring. 

6. They are the examples of the effect of the con- 
travention of the natural laws which regulate the 
development of animal life: and they are not ex- 
amples of any race existing or extinct. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LAW. 


BY T. P. ©, 

I am now twenty-one years of age, with poor 
strength of system, and great nervous apparatus. 
My father, a tall man, was exceedingly slim, so 
much so that a tailor pronounced him the thinnest 
man he had ever measured. At an early age he 
married a stout, healthy woman, by whom he had 
ten sons, seven of whom are now living, and all of 
whom are larger and more robust than their father. 
But his second marriage was to a small, delicate 
woman, with feeble vitality, and a very great pre- 
dominance of the nervous temperament. After the 
birth of four children by this connection, he died 
aged 52, of pulmonary consumption. But see the 
consequence of such a violation of physiological 
law. The youngest child died when an infant. The 
only daughter fell blighted by consumption just as 
she had stepped upon the threshold of womanhood. 
The oldest son died from the same disease imme- 
diately after reaching manhood. And myself, the 
only surviving one, at this early age, am now suffer- 
ing from all the symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion, pronounced by my friends past all recovery. 
An affectionate mother, too, who is almost heart- 
broken at the desolation that has already fallen 
upon her family, awaits in fearful anxiety the issue 
of the attack upon her only son, and should it prove 
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fatal, she will probably sink into her grave, crushed 
by a stroke more afflictive than any she has yet 


experienced. 


LAWS AND PHENOMENA OF 


DREAMING. 

It was shown in a previous article, that the dream 
state is a condition of the mind or spirit between 
its embodied and entirely disembodied state, in 
which the mental eperations may, in different de- 
grees, be governed both by corporeal and extra- 
coporeal influences. It is proposed now to set forth 
and explain some of the laws and phenomena of 
both of these influences. 

That many of our ordinary dreams bear a direct 
relation to the condition of body and mind previous 
to slumber, is well known. The law which governs 
this relation is partially illustrated by the following 
example, which occurred in the writer's own ex- 
perience :— 

I dreamed of a very benevolent woman, who by 
her enlarged charities was improving the condition 
ef multitudes of the poor and destitute. Near by, 
there appeared to be a band of cruel and infuriate 
assassins, who, from sheer moral antagonism to the 
woman and her benevolent operations, had resolved 
upon the destruction of her life. I found myself 
presently in a place where an innocent man, being 
compelled by the assassins to serve their wishes, 
was making horrid preparations for the more horrid 
execution of the doomed philanthropist. I thought 
that for the purpose of avoiding an exposure of 
their crime by this involuntary agent of their de- 
signs, it was their intention also to destroy his life 
as soon as the preparations he was making for the 
execution were finished. It immediately occurred 
to me that such, for like reasons, would also be my 
fate, if I suffered myself to fall into the hands of 
the murderers. Under excited cautiousness and 
terror, I therefore precipitately fled in a direction 
in which I supposed my flight would be concealed 
from view by a building intervening between me 
and the assassins. I had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before I heard the assassins in hot pursuit of 
me, uttering the most frightful howls, and appa- 
rently gaining upon me at every step. I attempted 
to hide myself in various ways, but ineffectually ; 
when just as I was on the point of being overtaken 
by my pursuers I awoke, satisfied to find myself in 
not the most frightful circumstances after all. 

I then commenced speculating as to the cause of 
this exceedingly vivid mental illusion. I found the 
left side of my head, from the organs of Benevo- 
lence and Cautiousness, downward to Destructive- 
ness, in a state of nervous excitement eo violent as 
to be almost painful. This excitement I was 
enabled to trace directly to its origin. Before re- 
tiring to bed, I had sat for some time with 
my left side to a heated stove, and, leaning my 
head upon my left hand, so as to cover the organs 
of Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructive- 
ness, and Ideality, I imprudently fell asleep, leaving 
the other portions of the left side, and a part of the 
coronal region, of the head exposed to the heat. 
By this means the organs of Benevolence, Destruct- 








iveness, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness became 
unduly excited, and remaining in irregular action 
while the other faculties went to sleep, they pro- 
jected forms of thought allied to their respective 
natural functions, and hence the dream. It was 
excited Benevolence that gave the idea of the 
philanthropist ; it was excited Destructiveness that 
gave the idea of infuriated persons intending to 
destroy her, and of all the horrid preparations that 
were being made for the execution of that design ; it 
was excited Cautiousness that impressed me with my 
own danger, and prompted an effort to escape ; and 
it was excited Secretiveness that gave the idea of 
hiding myself from my pursuers, who desired to 
destroy me lest I should expose their wickedness. 

Being thus enabled, with a good degree of cer- 
tainty, to trace this dream to its legitimate cause, 
it struck me as a Psychological fact worth preserv- 
ing, showing, as it does, the manner in which some 
dreams are produced or governed by conditions ex- 
isting in the Phrenological organs through which 
the mind manifests itself. 

The influence which undigested food in the 
stomach often has in producing dreams of a vivid, 
inconsistent, and sometimes horrific nature, is well 
known; but why such effects should follow such a 
cause is not generally so well understood. It may 
be explained thus :—Between the stomach and the 
brain there is an intimate sympathy, consisting of 
a mutual action and reaction of the correlated 
spiritual essences which pervade them both. A 
disturbance in the one, therefore, often produces a 
corresponding disturbance in the other. Now when 
the stomach is clogged with food, especially if the 
latter is of such a character as to be digested with 
difficulty, its action is necessarily laborious and ir- 
regular, and this, by sympathy, produces laborious 
actions in the brain, whose mental manifestations, 
in that case, are incongruous, inconsistent, and for 
the most part disagreeable, dreams, and sometimes 
nightmare. 

Concentrated and excited thought on any given 
subject during the day, or just previous to the hour 
of retiring, is apt to reproduce itself in the men- 
tal images of the dream state. Dreams produced 
in this way are but the subsiding undulations of 
previously excited thought or spiritual motion, 
even as the gentle ripples upon the bosom of the 
lake, in a dead calm, are the subsiding waves caused 
by the previous gale. 

The physiological lesson constantly enforced in 
these considerations, is, “ Strive, by obedience to all 
natural laws, to preserve the general equilibrium 
both of the external and internal organism, and of 
the two as related to each other: then the waking 
hours will be serene and happy ; slumber will be 
sweet and refreshing ; dreams will be peaceful and 
heavenly ; and body and mind will be vigorous, 
healthy, and harmonious.” 

Having thus spoken mainly of the corporeal, we 
will now speak of the extra-corporeal laws and con- 
ditions which sometimes produce and govern 
dreams. 

We have said, in a previous article, that dreams, 
and indeed all thoughts, normal and abnormal, con- 
sist of certain motions in the internal or spiritual 
organized essence, and especially of that portion of 








it which resides in the brain. We have said, also, 
that while the nerves and brain are closed up or 
torpified by slumber, the more refined portions of 
the spiritual essence exist in a comparatively in- 
dependent state—a state which, in proportion to 
its degree of independence of the physical, may be 
supposed to be similar to the state of the spirit 
after its entire separation from the body. While 
in this state, therefore, it may form more immediate 
connections with other minds or spirits, or with 
their refined emanations, and also with the essences 
or internal principles of natural things, and may 
receive truthful impressions from them as by mag- 
netic or spiritual influx. Admitting the prin- 
ciples we have laid down, it is, to say the least, not 
improbable, even at an a priori view, that the 
mind during the dream state, should sometimes re- 
ceive impressions of facts and truths, and even of 
Suture events, entirely beyond the reach of the sen- 
suous and reasoning powers, during the state of 
normal wakefulness. On the basis of these con- 
siderations, therefore, the reader will, we hope, be 
prepared to entertain, in candor, the following facts, 
as illustrating and demonstrating the supersensuous 
powers of the soul here supposed. 

We Will first relate a fact which seems tran- 
sitional and intermediate between the class of men- 
tal phenomena caused by corporeal and that caused 
by extra-corporeal influences, but which seems suf- 
ficiently remarkable. It was recently related to 
me by a physician, a man of unquestioned veracity, 
who is intimate with the parties to whom it 
occurred :— 

Several years ago, during a severe winter, the 
Schuylkill River, at Philadelphia, became thickly 
bridged over with ice, and thousands of persons 
resorted thither for the exercise of skating, sliding, 
&e. Among other inventions for the amusement 
of those who resorted to the place, there was a 
post sunk through the ice, at the top of which there 
was a pivot, and a horizontal, revolving arm or 
shaft attached to it. Tothe end of this the drag- 
ropes of sleds were attached, so that by pushing 
the shaft, the ‘sleds, with persons on them, might 
be made to revolve swiftly in a circle upon the ice. 
Among the rest, a negro got upon the sled; and 
the persons in charge of the shaft caused it, for 
sport, to revolve so violently that the negro was 
thrown outward, by the centrifugal force, and 
striking violently against a large projecting piece 
of ice, was instantly killed. This occurrence was 
witnessed by a physician, a friend of my informant, 
who happened to be present. On that same even- 
ing, that physician had occasion to prepare a dose 
of pills for one of his patients, a lady extremely 
susceptible to magnetic influences. As he was 
mixing the ingredients of the pills, and roiling them 
in his fingers, he related, in all its particulars, to 
persons in his office, the occurrence he had wit- 
nessed on the river during the day. The pills were 
afterwards dispatched to the lady by another per- 
son. 

The next day the physician, seeing one of the 
lady’s family, inquired concerning her health. In 
the answer that was returned, it was stated among 
other things, that she had a singular dream the 
night previous. She dreamed that she was some- 
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where on the ice, where many people were sliding 
and skating ; that she had there seen a negro thrown 
from a revolving sled against a cake of ice and in- 
stantly killed, dc. Her dream, as related, was an 
exact reproduction of all the essential statements 
of facts which had, without her knuwledge, been 
given by the physician while he was preparing the 
pills, and concerning which fact she had received 
no information from any other quarter. 

Now that there could have been so remarkable 
a coincidence between the lady’s dream and 
the actual facts in the case, without an ade- 
quate cause connected in some way with the facts 
themselves, does not seem probable. As she had 
had not the slightest exterior intimation that the 
occurrences had taken place, we are left to look for 
the cause of her impression in some subtil and 
spiritual agency which addressed her mind while it 
was in a semi-spiritual state, attendent upon a fa- 
yorable condition of bodily slumber. That spiritual 
agency doubtless consisted of a magnetic, psychical, 
or what some will better understand as a “ psycho- 
metric” impression, which the physician had con- 
veyed to the pills by manipulation while his mind 
was vividly occupied in relating the exciting occur- 
rences he had so recently witnessed. The pills, re 
ceiving the impression of the physician’s thoughts 
according to a law of psychical magnetism now 
well known to many investigators in this depart- 
ment, sympathetically conveyed the same impres- 
sion to the lady who took them. 

But the minds of susceptible persons, during 
physical slumber, frequently come into rapport 
with distant and even future occurrences, without 
any apparent intervention of human magnetic or 
“psychometric” agency. Of innumerable cases of 
this kind which might be collected, the following 
are specimens :— 

Most of my readers will remember the tragedy 
of the murder of Mr. Adams, in New York, several 
years ago, by J. C. Colt. Two days before that 
occurrence took place, the wife of Mr. A. dreamed 
twice that he was murdered, and that she saw his 
body, which was cut to pieces and packed away in 
a box. The dreams made a deep impression on her 
mind; and on the disappearance of her husband, 
and before he was found, she was inconsolable, fully 
believing that he had come to his end in the man- 
ner foreseen in her dream. Her impressions were 
verified, in every particular, by the facts. 

Mrs. D., a lady of my intimate acquaintance, re 
siding in Taunton, Masa, dreamed that she saw 
a steamboat on fire, having matiy passengers on 
board, whom she saw in the utmost terror and con- 
sternation, and casting themselves into the water. 
She awoke and related her dream to her husband, 
who, a day or two afterwards, found her story re- 
produced in all essential particulars, in the news- 
paper accounts of the burning of the Lexington, 
which happened on the same night on which the 
dream occurred. 

A gentleman in Stonington also dreamed of the 
burning of the Lexington on the same night. From 
the strange anxiety which the dream produced upon 
his mind, he was induced to go to the wharf early 
the next morning, to see if the- Lexington had ar- 
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rived. Finding that she had not arrived, though 
due several hours previously, he told persons on 
the wharf that they need not expect her, for that 
she was lost. 

A man in Brooklyn, an acquaintance of a friend 
of mine, being out of employment, and in needy 
circumstances, dreamed of performing all the duties 
of an undertaker with reference to a dead body— 
a business with which he was before totally unac- 
quainted. The dream left a distinct impression 
upon his mind that that was to be his future busi- 
nese, and that that was the way he was to perform 
it. He commenced the business forthwith; and 
following the instruction he had received on that 
subject, he from the first discharged the duties of 
his new calling with perfect correctness, and with- 
He afterwards acknowledged 
that he was fit for no other business. 

The wife of the writer dreamed vividly that 
she saw one of our children in a frightful spasm, 
which threw her into unconsciousness, and it was 
doubtful whether she would ever recover. She did 
not see the ultimate of the attack, being, by the 
fright it caused her, aroused to wakefulness. More 
than a year afterwards, an event happened to the 
little girl which the mother recognized as a precise 
fulfillment of her dream in all its particulars, in- 
cluding all the various and singular expressions of 
countenance, motions of the head, &c. By ener- 
getic efforts, however, the child was restored, 
though with difficulty. This dream could not have 
been caused by any exterior memories or anticipa- 
tions, as the child was perfectly healthy, and had 
not experienced such an attack before, and has not 
since. 

A gentleman in whose veracity I have perfect con- 
fidence, related to me the following fact, which 
came under his personal knowledge :—A lady re- 
siding with her son in an Eastern State, dreamed 
that her daughter, who lived in New York, was 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill. Her son 
dreamed the same dream on the same night. Though 
neither of them had previously had any faith 
in dreams, in this instance their dreams made a 
deep impression upon their minds, and they mutu- 
ally related and compared them on the next morn- 
ing. Shertly afterwards the telegraph avnounced 
that the daughter was severely and dangerously 
ill. The mother set off for New York with the 
first conveyance, and found her daughter in a con- 
dition precisely as represented in the dreams of her- 
self and son. 

In all these instances, the dreams (admitting, 
what it seems difficult to doubt, that they had any 
connection with the facts which fulfilled them) must 
have been produced by causes decidedly extra- 
corporeal, and independent of any previous mental 
exercises or normal tendencies of thought. They 
bear an analogy to some of the phenomena of mag- 
netic clairvoyance, and are evidently caused by the 
impulsions of subtil magnetic forces, which, if ex- 
plicable at all, would require more time and space 
for their full elucidation than we have now at our 
disposal. Dreams of this kind, however, have been 
too numerous and too well attested, as occurring in 
all ages, and especially in our own days, to be much 
longer passed by as idle vagaries of the imagina- 
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tion, or to be set down as mere remarkable coinci- 
dences. The subject, in any point of view, is one 
of intense interest, and demands a thorough inves- 
tigation. Ww. F. 


PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW: 


ITS APPLICATION, ETC. 
No. I. 


The question must next arise, How many will 
our earth sustain? Nature answers—“ An almost 
inconceivable number.” Human beings require for 
their sustenance these four essential things—food, 
raiment, houses, and air. Houses are ultimately to 
be built exclusively not of wood, but stone, sand, 
clay, lime, iron, glass, d&c., so that little or no land 
will be required an which to grow wood for build- 
ing purposes; and the wood now required for 
household furniture, the handles of tools, éc., will 
be almost entirely superseded by iron. Indeed, a 
recent invention in this city is making all kinds of 
furniture, chairs, tables, bedsteads, etc., of cast-iron, 
Tron handles, cast light and hollow, and made mal- 
leable to prevent breaking, can easily be made to 
take the place of wood, and combine greater 
strength with greater stiffness and lightness, and 
iron is to be used in buildings and for other purpo- 
ses, in ten thousand ways where wood is now em- 
ployed. Yet the bowels of the earth contain iron 
enough for the largest use of thiscommodity through- 
out any conceivable duration of time. We shall 
not, then, need wood for building purposes, nor for 
fuel. Coal is now preferred, even in wood districts, 
and some actually argue that it costs less to pur- 
chase coal than even to cut the wood for a fire— 
Yet in the economy of nature there is a provision 
for supplying us with wood and food at one and the 
same time. Thus the human constitution requires 
fruit. This fruit serves as food, and also grows on 
trees, which, as they become old, can be replaced 
by younger ones, while the wood can be used wher- 
ever wood is found necessary ; and it is worthy of 
remark that those trees whose fruits are valuable, 
as the apple, pear, cherry, peach, hickory, and black- 
walnut, furnish also the most desirable timber for 
those articles for which wood is really required — 
Besides, the order of nature obviously is that man 
should eat freely of nuts, which, in the lapse of 
ages, are to become infinitely more perfected than 
those we now have, and the trees which furnish us 
the nuts will also furnish us the wood, so that in 
making our estimates, we need allow little or no 
land for wood. 

Breath is furnished in any required abundance. 
Let the world be crowded with human beings for 
illimitable ages, the air will be just as pure and ca- 
pable of sustaining human life at the end as at the 

For what, then, do we need the earth’s surface 
but to raise food and raiment? And, first, rai- 
ment. Now a large portion of the earth’s surface 
is appro} riated to the raising of sheep, cotton, flax, 
and silk. I think the seeds of cotton are not now 
used as food, but is there no product in nature an- 
alogous to cotton, which will produce both food and 
raiment at the same time? Future ages will an- 
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swer this question in the affirmative, and when it 
does, we need make no allowance for human rai- 
meat, because, in and by raising food we shall pro- 
duce clothes. Or, take flax and hemp. Recent in- 
ventions are enabling mechanics to make excellent 
raiment out of flax and hemp, and it is pretty cer- 
tain that before long these articles will supersede 
cotton—at all events, will be employed more than 
cotton, and I think them’ better adapted to clothe 
man. 

As to sheep, in the ultimate progress of the race, 
they must be laid aside, except so many as can be 
kept without any appropriation of land exclusively 
to them, or kept on the leavings of human food, 
straw, stalks, etc. Or thus, as, after filling a tum- 
bler completely full of water, we can add consid- 
erable sugar, the latter stowing itself away between 
the particles of water, so, instead of apportioning 
any land exclusively to sheep, a great number of 
them can and will be fed on the offal of human 
food, stalks, straw, &c., so that we shall have a vast 
amount of buman clothing and food as a net profit. 

Yet we may require some land for human clothes 
—exactly how much we will not say. Raisers of 
flax and hemp can tell how many pounds or tons 
can be produced per acre. And will not a very few 
pounds of clothing supply each individual a year ? 
Cloth made from hemp and flax wears a great while, 
besides being very light, so that an acre would 
clothe a great many persons. Besides, men here- 
after will not require anything like the amount of 
clothing they now do; for the human constitu- 
tion will be far more vigorous, and consequently 
generate proportionally more internal heat and re- 
ly for warmth principally on that source. 


Then how many will our earth feed, after making 
a reasonable allowance for clothes? We answer 
at least twenty persons per acre, or 12,800 to the 
square mile, or 460,800 to every town six miles 
square, or 896,000,000 for Virginia, and to Pennsyl- 
vania about 600,000,000, and a proportionate pop- 
ulation to the other States, and to the whole globe, 

But these estimates so startle the reader that he 
begins to inquire whether they are correct. Let us 
see. Supposing man lives on wheat alone, and we 
base our estimates on wheat, not because we would 
confine human food to wheat, but because wheat 
furnishes the best single article of human diet, be- 
cause man can live on wheat alone, and especially 
because the earth will produce less food, when de- 
yoted wholly to wheat, than to many other articles 
of diet. How often in the old country are fifty 
bushels of wheat raised to the acre, and this has 
often been done in our ows country, and what has 
been done can be done again. 

A previous article showed that there was in na- 
ture a provision for rendering the earth richer and 
richer from age to age. Of course, for the basis of 
our estimate, the highest production of the richest 
part of the earth now will fall far below the aver- 
age product in ages to come, and still farther be- 
low the highest possible production. My full con- 
viction is that in ages to come, one hundred bushels 
per gcre will be only an ordinary yield, because it 
should be remembered that this progressive law 
will equally improve different kinds of wheat.— 





Indeed, a new kind of wheat has just made its ap- 
pearance in Dutchess County, N. Y., which report 
says is doubly as prolific as the ordinary kind upon 
the same land. 

We know that some kinds of apples bear much 
more freely than others, as the Baldwin, Domine, 
and English Russet, while others, as the Lady Ap- 
ple, are poor bearers. We also know that this prin- 
ciple appertains to everything—of course equally 
to the quantity of wheat, and to its productiveness. 
Hence, after ages are to produce far better kinds of 
wheat than any we now have, and those far more 
prolific. 

Taking this greater prolificness of wheat into ac- 
count, along with the greater richness of the soil 
which after ages will witness, is it too much to es- 
timate fifty bushels per acre, or its equivalent in 
other kinds of food? But we shall soon recur to 
this point again. 

To confine our estimate to fifty bushels, each 
bushel weighing sixty pounds, or 3,000 pounds per 
acre. Our next inquiry is, how much wheat is re- 
quisite to sustain human life twenty-four hours ? 
We answer, /ess than «ne pound. That most per- 
sons now eat considerably more than this is admit- 
ted—but that men eat by far too much accords 
with the experience and observation of almost all. 
Cornaro habitually weighed his food for many 
years, and found twelve ounces an abundance, yet 
that was not twelve ounces of dry food, but of 
food already prepared. Take twelve ounces of 
wheat flour, and make it into bread or pudding, 
and it will give from one to five pounds of food. 
Two hundred pounds of flour make two hundred 
and fifty pounds of bread, by the ordinary yeast 
process, but it will make about three hundred 
pounds when not lightened at all, or lightened by 
the recent process of combining an alkali and an 
acid with the flour. 

All chemists agree that flour loses one-fourth of 
its nutritious property when raised in the ordinary 
method, with yeast. The cause of this loss is ob- 
vious, namely : yeast causes the fermentation of the 
dough in order to generate the gas which lightens 
it, and this fermentation is the decomposition of 
the nutritious property of the wheat itself. Now 
in the economy of nature there is no need of this 
immense loss of, say, one-quarter. The earth will 
then support one-quarter more inhabitants on bread 
alone rendered light by alkali and acid than by 
bread made from yeast. Of course, then, it cannot 
be the economy of nature that such immense loss 
should occur ; her economy is to feed the greatest 
possible number in the best possible manner, and 
that which will feed the greatest number will feed 
them in the best manner. 

All my ingziries have brought me to this con- 
clusion, that one pound of bread, or its equivalent, 
is quite sufficient to sustain a full-grown human 
being twenty-four hours. All correct physiologists 
recommend brown bread as far preferable to white 
flour bread; so that we may safely estimate the 
whole weight of the wheat. This gives us fifteen 
persons a year per acre—two pounds of flour ma- 
king three of bread—only three-fourths of our es- 
timate. 





But I believe after ages will witness a uniform 
crop of wheat amounting to a bundred bushels per 
acre, instead of fifty. Or to take corn—one hun- 
dred and thirty bushels of corn have been raised 
per acre. This gives us twenty-three persons per 
acre, besides what turnips can be raised along with 
the corn without injuring it. It is also to be re- 
membered that, at the South, land is far more pro- 
ductive than this estimate. Of course, in northern 
latitudes, it is less so; yet a far greater portion of 
the earth’s surface lies within the torrid and tem- 
perate zones than in the frigid, and farther south 
two or three crops can be raised per season, thus 
enhancing our estimate. 


The Chinese have a mode of culture by which 
two and three crops are habitually raised per sea- 
son, nor is it impossible to raise two crops wit! us. 
Supposing a kind of spring wheat could be pro- 
duced which would yield fifty bushels per acre, as 
above supposed, and harvested early in July, there 
would be time to turn over that land, and raise a 
crop of ruta bagas, say twenty tons to the acre, 
and this would furnish an immense addition to bu- 
man food, and of a very desirable kind. Or sup- 
pose, as soon as the wheat crop was removed, and 
land manured, young beets should be transplanted 
upon that acre ; as much food could be raised from 
it in beets as in wheat. 

We submit, then, whether we have not far under. 
rated the possible and even probable attainments 
in agriculture which our descendants will achieve? 

To apply this estimate to potatoes: A thousand 
bushels have often been raised upon a single acre. 
How many this would feed during the year we 
will not stop to inquire ; but suffice it to say, a 
larger number than fifty bushels of wheat, and like 
estimates, can be applied with like results to other 
crops. 

But we have omitted one large item of human 
food. We showed that an acre of corn could be 
made to feed some twenty persons for one year, 
this acre of corn must produce an immense amount 
of stalks—these stalks can be fed to stock, and 
thus produce a large amount of animal food, milk 
and butter, in addition, so that each individual 
could have his pound of corn meal per day, along 
with milk and cheese, and even some meat the 
year round. 

“ But,” it is objected, “no small part of this corn 
will be wanted for cattle with which to till the 
land and do our plowing, teaming, &c.” I reply, 
in the lapse of ages the railroad will supplant the 
horse-team on all the important roads throughout 
our country, ina form considerably cheaper, pro- 
bably, than that now employed, but in a form al- 
lowing steam cars to be used in place of horses and 
wagons, and the plowing and tilling of the earth 
will, before many years, be done principally by 
steam. 

Who would have believed, fifty years ago, that 
most of the transit of goods and passengers through- 
out our vast country would now be done without 
horses? Nor will they believe that fifty years 
hence our plowing will be done without horses, but 
is not the latter as probable as the former? Be- 
sides, has not a machine actually been put in opera- 
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tion at the South for digging up land to any re- 
quired depth, serving every purpose of the plow, 
and all done by steam? Out of this invention will 
grow a machine to be used on every farm, just as 
we now use oxen and horses, and this machine will 
require only fuel, coal, and wood, neither of which 
will cost any land. By this means, also, the earth 
can be dug up to the depth of several feet. Hence 
a dry time will only serve to improve our crops, for 
their roots can then go down deeper and still deep- 
er into the earth, so as never to lack for moisture, 
and will obtain the more heat the dryer the time, 
so that the greater the drowth, the more vegetation 
will grow when the land is thus tilled deeply. Be- 
sides, as sun and air decompose stone and soil, the 
deeper the earth is dug up, the more decomposition 
will go on, and accordingly the faster the land will 
become enriched. 

It is conceded on all hands that trenching land, 
say two or three feet deep, adds immensely to its 
productiveness, even without manure ; then add to 
this deep tillage all the fertilizing elements pre- 
supposed in former articles, and our estimate of the 
amount of human food falls far below what will be 
actually realized. We then repeat that after ages 
will probably see every acre raising food enough 
for twenty persons fur one year. But suppose our 
estimate is too great—say by one-half—figure up 
results accordingly, and estimate from that data, 
or froma any other you may like, the number of in- 
habitants which our earth can feed, even after de- 
ducting all that may be required for raising clothing. 

But, it may be objected, the complete nutrition 
of man requires a large amount of fruit. I answer, 
an immense quantity of fruit can be raised from an 
acre—certainly as much human food in the form of 
fruit, as in that of wheat orcorn. Thus, every acre 
can sustain say fifty full-grown apple-trees, and 
these trees each be made to bear from ten to fifteen 
barrels of apples every year; or in that pfoportion 
of other fruit, so that what we lose in land appro- 
priated to fruit is gained again in the food that fruit 
furnishes. 

It is still farther objected that hereafter as here- 
tofore our wheat and other crops will be cut off by 
the weevil, wire-worm, Hessian fly, rust, and other 
like destroyers of grain. I answer it is not in the 
economy of nature that man should be subjected 
to inconvenience, and especially to loss, by things 
like these. God gave man power over everything, 
and he will soon learn how to manage the Hessian 
fly, and every other thing which intervenes between 
him and his pleasures. This objection is founded 
on a very limited knowledge of the nature of man, 
and as such it hardly deserves consideration. In 
short, nature is rexrect, and perfectly adapted to 
the highest nappiness of man, and of course to the 
production of the highest possible quantity of .hu- 
man food. 

It is farther objected that a large portion of the 
earth’s surface is hilly and rocky. To this I an- 
awer, first, that the rocky portions of the old world 
are those which grow grapes of the best quality, 
and in the largest quantity. Or thus—the hills 
where I was brought up, which were then consid- 
ered almost valueless except for wood, are now 








growing orchards of peach trees, every yearjladen 
with large crops of fruit—whereas the peach can- 
not be raised in the valleys, because cut off by 
spring frosts, by which the peach on the mountain- 
top and sides is not injured. Now, in the course 
of ages, nearly every hill-side and top is in some 
way or other to be turned t4 the growth of some- 
thing. If forest trees can grow right out of the 
fissures of a naked rock, why not fruit trees? And 
if they grow spontaneously thus, will not cultiva- 
tion enable them to grow much more? Besides, 
on most of the hills and mountains of our earth, 
forest trees are now growing luxuriantly, and if 
forest trees, why not fruit trees? Why not appro- 
priate our hills to fruit, and our valleys to grain ? 
Is not this the order of nature? for often fruit will 
flourish luxuriantly on our hills, but are cut off in 
our valleys, 

Secondly, what trees want is air and sun—more, 
even, than soil; that is, a little soil will suffice for 
the growth of a tree, provided it can have abun- 
dance of air and sun. Now, take rolling land as 
our estimate, and it is obvious that much larger num- 
ber of trees can grow upon an acre of rolling land than 
upon an acre of level country, both growing at the 
same distance apart, and every tree admitted toas full 
a participation of light and sun as a lesser number of 
trees growing ona flatsurface ; and thisis equally true 
of grain, or whatever else may be grown. The reader 
will of course understand that all estimates of square 
acres, miles, dic., are based upon a Jevel surface, und 
that all the extra surfuce obtained by hills and 
dales only adds to our estimated surface of the 
earth—and will not this be enough to furnish all 
the clothes required for man, and all the room for 
houses, thus leaving our previous estimate for food 
undiminished ? 

It is, however, admitted that no incongiderable 
amount of the earth's surface will be required for 
houses. But in coming ages house will be built 
much higher than now, having more stories, and on 
those houses almost as much will bé grown as on 
an equal area of land. 

In our next article on house-building we shall 
show that flat roofs are vastly preferable to slant- 
ing ones, and therefore can be used profitably for 
various horticultural purposes. 

Other objections and qualifications are doubtless 
due to our subject ; yet make the most of all these 
objections and subtractions which can be required or 
thought of, and they will not alter materially the 
great estimate above given. 

Reader, have you any knowledge of Agricultu- 
ral history or chemistry! If not, please inform 
yourself respecting them. If you have, you will 
see the full force of this statement, namely—that 
animals expire, at every breath, a large amount of 
carbonic acid gas, which enters into the air, and 
that vegetables expire a large amount of oxygen, 
and also that vegetables take up large quantities of 
carbonic acid gas, and indeed derive more of their 
growth from this carbonic acid in the atmosphere 
than from the soilitself. Accordingly, animale cast 
off in the form of carbonic acid gas, through breath 
and the urinary and fecial excrements, exactly 
what plante require, while plants cast off the very 





oxygen required for human sustenance. Accord- 
ingly, as animals and men live and multiply upon 
the earth, they multiply both manure and carbon 
—that is, the more human and animal life the earth 
sustains, the more rank will be her vegetable produc- 
tions, so that there is in nature a provision for mul- 
tiplying food pari passu, or in equal proportion 
with the multiplication of animal life. In other 
words, the multiplication of animals and human 
beings multiplies the very food required for their 
support, while vegetables extract the deadly car- 
bonic acid from the air, and converts it into food, 
Hence vegetable life prepares the way fur animal 
life, and animal for vegetable, and each increases in 
proportion to the other—a contrivance infinitely 
simple yet infinitely efficacious; and this in addi- 
tion to all that we have before said respecting the 
quantity of food our earth can produce. 

It should be added that the bones and flesh of 
mankind after death are wonderfully promotive of 
vegetable life. They are now buried, but are not 
lost to vegetation; their enriching materials will 
some time and some how be applied teagricultural 
purposes. Indeed, even now the soil from battle- 
fields is being transported to England in ships, and 
pays. As extensive and valuable an instrumental- 
ity for enhancing the quantity of food will not, in 
after ages, be either neglected or wasted ; nor will 
human manure be principally wasted or neglected 
hereafter as now. In the name, then, of all these 
concurring data, how many inhabitants will the 
world be able to feed, after human ingenuity shall 
have exhausted itself in devising ways and means to 
increase the earth's productiveness? From twenty- 
five to fifty te every acre! From 2,600 to 5,000 
to every farm of 100 acres!_ From 15,000 to 
30,000 per every square mile!!! From 500,000 
to 1,000,000 to every township of 6 miles square!!! 1 
Absolutely incredible, you exclaim! Then make 
your own figures; but first srupy rour sussgct. 
O | earth, some day thou wilt be literally all alive 
with teeming humanity. 

It deserves te be added that water, by rearing 
fish, with the offal of human food, can be made, tg 
sustain, if not as much human life as land, at least 
a very large number. How inconceivable the num- 
ber of human beings our earth can sustain! And 
this number to continue throughout infinite ages | 

Thus much of the number of human beings our 
earth is capable of sustaining. Our next article will 
take up this progressive thought from another 
stand-point, namely, the past, present, and future 
Phrenological development and history of the race. 





BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. - 
{Continued} 

An attentive review of the specific differences 
among the phenomena resulting from this general 
law of habit, will show how inapt and incapable of 
ite elucidation the Inductive or Baconian method of 
philosophizing must prove. This system lays its 
foundation in instances and the facts of experience, 
and thence proceeds from class to class, as from 
circle to circlé of ascending generalizations, urtil 
the highest is reached at the central and supreme 
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fact of the completed series ; the inductions, which 
are facts more general, resting upon and rising out 
of those more particular, till the process ends in the 
most general of all, which is the law sought for. 
Now, it is evident that this method of investigation 
most be nonplused when it encounters incongruous 
and incoherent classes of facts, which, while be- 
longing to the same subject, and occurring in like 
conditions, never*! eless, refuse to take arrangement 
in the same classification, but, on the contrary, stand 
out in contradiction to the inferences to which they 
should conform. The Inductive method cannot 
march and countermarch upon the same plain in its 
route to results. From effects it can infer efficient 
causes; and from such causes it can again anticipate 
similar effects. But its province is limited strictly 
to the material world, where forces and phenomena 
are linked together by mechanical necessity ; and in 
dealing with its facts, reasoning cannot be too rigidly 
mathematical; for matter is but an instrument and a 
slave, having all its references and uses above and 
beyond itself. But in the world of Mind, the gov- 
ernment is ngg in a propelling force, but in a moral 
purpose. Its ends lie within the scope of its own 
being and destiny, and Final Causes, therefore, shed 
upon its phenomena and laws the light in which 
they must be seen and rendered. Matter moves as 
it is pushed and impelled ; efficient causes are its 
laws; and the inductive philosopby its expositor. 
But mind stands addressed to its own destiny, reach- 
ing into its own future, and in the highest ends of its 
being must be sought the solution of its mysteries. 

Psychological facts, as facts, are to be treated 
under the same rules of observation an.| analysis as 
those of physics: phenomena, whether they lie in 
the province of consciousness or perception, must 
be ascertained with equal precision and by similar 
laws of evidence ; but, only while yas within the 
proper sphere of experience are they alike amena- 
ble to its processes ; when they rise into the realm 
» of life and mind, and their laws, that is, their govern- 

ing purposes, are in question, illustratton can be 
found only in the erids to which they drift. 

Now the most general fact belonging to the effects 
of habit is not broad enough to cover the whole field, 
and therefore cannot take the rank of the law re- 
quired. We notice that repetition or constancy of 
an action or impression in some of the functions in- 
ereases their facility, or strength, or acuteness, accord- 
ing to the kind of exercise given; but we are 
checked at the moment of deriving thence a law, 
er constructing a definition, by the contrary fact 
that similar repetitions, or continuity of actions and 
impressions, induce diminished facility, strength 
and acuteness in others. Here, then, the Baconian 
system, which looks for similar effects from similar 
causes, breaks down in the helplessness of its unfit- 
ness. Its sphere, which is limited to the apparent, 
is qpite too narrow to afford a common center for 
facts so eccentric among themselves, so little con- 
vergent, that they can meet only beyond the 
utmost boundary of nature, in the infinite of spirit, 
where the futare must realize the thought of the 
Creator. 

It is worthy of remark that Bacon himself ap- 
plied his method with great reserve and timidity to 











psychological investigations. It was but natural, 
indeed, that he should exaggerate the power of his 
wonderful discovery, and give to it a range some- 
thing broader than its birthright ; but he felt, clearly 
enough to acknowledge, that in the sciences which 
relate to mind and morals, “ it must be bounded by 
religion, else it will be subject to deceit and delu- 


sion.” In our subject we think we have proof of 
incapacity of the material philosophy in the fre- 
quent confessions and general failure of those who 
have used its method ; and we make bold to affirm, 
too, that the history of modern metaphysics is one 
continuous record of similar catastrophes, and that 
all of them are fairly attributable to the same cause. 

Governed by the principles indicated, and chiefly 
with a view to elucidate them, we will proceed to 
notice the most remarkable facts of habit and its 
most important uses. 


It is a law of life, universally. It obtains in the 
vegetable world as well as in the animal and 
spiritual. It is a law of vital textures as well as 
of mental and moral faculties. It is the law of 
growth and development in all faculties whose 
education and enlargement are in the design of the 
being, and, subsidiary to this end, it is a law of 
protection and defense for all those feelings and 
susceptibilities whose indefinite increase is incom- 
patible with such design. 

Its force and effects are graduated in the several 
spheres of its action in proportion to the use and 
rank of the subject. Upon vegetables it has an 
observable effect; but it is much more conspicuous 
in animal organizations—still more in the animal 
instincts ; and in the higher sentiments and intellec- 
tual powers of man, it discovers its greatest energy; 
thus, vegetables, within a comparatively narrow 
range, are capable of accommodation to strange 
climates, and trees tapped for their juices yield the 
more abundantly the longer they are accustomed 
to the drain; animals are more easily acclimated, 
and their organs take more readily and strongly 
the modes of action to which they are habituated ; 
the instincts and propensities, though equal at first 
to the ordinary wants of animals and men, are 
capable of very great enhancement; and the morai 
and intellectual powers have quite indefinite capaci- 
ties of enlargement, and of determinateness and 
strength of character and action. The relative 
value uf the respective subjects determines their 
rate and proportion of increase under this law; and 
the End in view demonstrates itself to be the law of 
the facts, and the true guide in their investigation. 

The powers which habit develops and enhances 
are those which enter as positive elements into the 
constitution of the being, and whose highest capa- 
cities must achieve his ultimate destiny. As the 
law appears in this class, it is facility and energy 
accumulated—acquired power become permanent 
—so much per centage added to the ever-growing 
principal by frequent re-investment; like interest 
gained upon capital, and blended with it to yield 
interest in its tarn—that is, power put at compound 
interest. As memory is the conservatory of acquired 
knowledge, so habit is the treasury of acquired power, 
and their gain and growth are the appointed means 
of all the changes for which conscious life is given, 
and in them lie all the possibilities of progress, 





The necessity of such laws of accumulation and 
expansion is obvious, Indeed, if there were no 
such provision in nature, there could not be life in 
the creation in any proper sense of the word. Itis 
growth and progress only which really distinguish 
vitality from mechanism. 

Suppose a man or angel born or created at once 
in the maturity of his powers, with no capacity for 
further unfolding—all progress forbidden, and the 
farthest limits of his nature reached in the first hour 
of his existence. With his end thus joined to his 
beginning, he could have nothing that constitutes a 
future, and could find no object for his continuance. 
Why should he abide? Though a seraph in the 
measure of his soul, he is limited to an existence in 
which hope can have no place, in which perception 
and thought have reached their felt limit, and 
actual experience differs in nothing from mere 
exercise of memory. The past is not only behind 
but all around him, and the present is swallowed 
up in an eternal sameness; the heavens may keep 
time, but his duration has no flow ; eternity rolls on, 
but for him there is no progress ; the highest aim of 
his being is accomplished, his nature’s ultimate is 
attained—and why should his existence survive its 
object ¢ 

It is in the necessity of things that our birth and 
beginning shall be but a starting point of life; and, 
ready furnished as we are with faculties and de- 
fenses which adapt us to our destiny, it is really no 
matter in what degree of ignorance and feebleness 
we start upon the endless career. The happiness 
and the harmonies of every stage are equal; for 
fullness, which is happiness, has reference to capa- 
city only, and not to degree or quantity. In the 
least favored state the germ is given, the occasions 
of development are supplied, the law of increase is 
inwoven with the coustitution, and improvement 
unlimited is set before it; and so, the relatively 
equal good, and the open possibilities, balance all 
inequality of states, and the equities of the universe 
are vindicated in the economy and history of every 
creature. 


But “ Habit blunts feeling,” says the proverb. 
This is true only of certain sensibilities and par- 
ticular affections of the sentiments, as we have 
already remarked; and it is conclusive in favor of 
our argument, that these are distinguished from 
those whose powers are exalted by repeated exer- 
cise, by no difference that can explain the apparent 
contradiction and, confusion, except the respective 
differences of their ultimate use; in other words, 
the phenomena are explicable by no philosophy 
but that which rests in final causes or the inten- 
tions of the Creator. 


The organs of our bodies, which are the instru- 
ments by which the mind is exerted upon its ob- 
jects, while they require the quickening and strength- 
ening that constant growti can bestow for the 
accomplishment of their high purposes, must needs 
be preserved from external injuries and the irregu- 
lar working of their own parts. To many hurtful 
agencies and much abuse of their own offices they 
are necessarily exposed, from these evils fatigue 
and pain are commissioned, by their reproofs and 
penalties, to protect us—a provision as beneficent 
and efficient as wisdom could devise without viola- 
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ting our free agency on the one hand, or abandoning 
us to destruction on the other. In fact, the human 
organism is not so adjusted to all its relations as to 
be absolutely secure from harm. Injuries and 
offenses must come. Now suppose the organic sen- 
sitiveness, like the functions of the five senses, and 
the voluntary powers of the mind and body, to be 
increased by exercise, and in proportion to its fre- 
quency and constancy. In such case, the necessary 


exposure to injuries would speedily exaggerate our 


capability of suffering .till every feeling would 
sharpen into agony—every offensive smell to the 
habituated sense would become an intolerable 
stench—every touch a sting—and every ray of 
light a burning flame. We must either be taken 
out of the world, or we must be protected in it. 
Habit, therefore limits, blunts sensibility to the 
pain of heat and cold and other hurtful agents, and 
that in a manner and by a rule proportioned to the 
exigency as nicely as if an ever-present intelligence 
conformed the law to the occasion, Within cer- 
tain limits, whatever is unavoidable becomes endur- 
able under the operation of this law, which so kindly 
covers the suffering sense with its protecting insen- 
sibility. 

In like manner those pains of mind and emotion, 
which at all events must be encountered in the re- 
gular order of human life, are guarded against m- 
tolerable aggravation. In the degree in which 
they are disciplinary and beneficial they are per- 
mitted, but the blunting influence of habit is Mter- 
posed to prevent the growth of a susceptibility 
which, otherwise would be unavoidable, and could 
only be injurious, The disappointments and be- 
reavements of the natural affections, which in their 
first paroxysms threaten death or madness, in the 
healthy constitution decline continually while they 
linger, until the deepest anguish shades gradually 
into a tender melancholy that even borders upon 
pleasure. The grief subsides, but the love remains ; 
and the interests of life return again, and its duties 
revive their attractiveness, and bring with them a 
happiness that, at first, would have felt like the 
mockery of the abserbing sorrow. So the mourner’s 
tears are dried, and the natural accidents of life are 
stripped of their power to destroy through the sen- 
sibilities which they assault ; and the human heart 
is at once preserved true to its affections, and 
capable of all its duties. Our loves do not die, for 
their objects cannot perish. The heart’s instincts 
assert the survivorship of all its treasures which 
the grave holds in sacred trust ; and the grief which 
would contradict this hope is checked by a law 
written in our nature; so that all the facts and 
feelings of our earthly experience intimate an 
eternal life, by their happy adjustment to it and its 
necessary conditions; and the Creator is thus 
pledged to the fulfillment of our highest hopes by 
the harmony of ends expectant upon given wants 
and means. 

The unlike and even opposite effects of training 
and exercise upon the intellect, external senses, and 
motor powers of the frame, on the one hand, and 
the instincts and moral sentiments on the other, 
marked and distinguished by increased freedom in 
the former class, and increased impulsiveness in the 
latter, which Reid despaired of understanding, 





seems capable of a useful though incomplete expla- 
nation even by the rules of reasoning proper to 
physical philosophy, and has no difficulty or mys- 
tery whatever under the system which takes ends 
and aims for its data. 

The difference seems sufficiently accounted for 
by simply looking to the inherent difference in the 
nature of the respective subjects so diversely 
affected by the same kind of cause. The intellect, 
senses, and muscles of locomotion are constitution- 
ally under the direction and control of the will; 
they are voluntary powers in their nature; and 
exercise, which has the office of increasing just 
those functions and qualities which it puts into 
action, and no others, must necessarily increase the 
freeness, which is an intrinsic quality of these func- 
tions, in exact proportion to the increase of their 
force. Strength becomes stronger, rapidity more 
rapid, and obedience more obedient, by the same 
rule. Every free faculty, as is well known, be- 
comes the more absolutely and promptly respon- 
sive to volition as it grows in energy and aptness, 
Exercise cannot change the nature or qualities of a 
power, because nothing can make itself into any- 
thing else. Culture can develop, and inactivity 
and abuse may abate a force, but cannot transform 
it inany element of its make, or give it a new qual- 
ity or action. 

The Arts are the product of the intellect direct- 
ing, and the voluntary instruments performing their 
commands. Thought, reasoning, perception, and re- 
fiection, are the products of the understanding 
alone. Now, none of these have anything of im- 
pulsiveness, propensity or desire, properly so called, 
in their nature : only the qualities which they have 
can be inereased by their own exertion, and they 
cannot become impulsive, or involuntary, or ungov- 
ernable, by any possible enhancement; for this 
would change their nature, which cannot be done, 
for another reason besides the incompetency of the 
cause in operation—a reason that lies back of it in 
the constitution of things. Creation determines the 
number, character and office of every faculty of 
every being, and allows no other modification in 
them or their actions than augmentation and dimi- 
nution in degree, preserving and maintaining them 
against all accidents, forever unchangeable in kind. 

But the instincts and morals are marked by pro- 
pensity, impulsiveness and involuntariness in their 
proper constitution and character; of which anger, 
love, covetousness, fear, and the appetites that min- 
ister to our animal wants, are obvious examples and 
proof, It is a good and useful description of these 
to call them propelling, while the intellectual are 
well described as the directing faculties of the 
mind. The latter, as we have said, having no mix- 
ture or quality of blind impulse in their nature, are 
only the more obedient for all their strength, origi- 
nal and acquired; but the instincts and affections, 
given as the springs and impulses of a determinate 
constitution, when strengthened by training and in- 
dulgence become in due proportion more determi- 
nate, importunate and impulsive. Many of them 
were designed to act before reason is installed in 
its office, or in its absence, as in idiocy, sleep and 
revery, and in emergencies, also, where it is ineffi- 
cient and incapable. They are, therefore in their 





very nature and intention independent, though 
capable of subjection, within certain limits, to the 
will. To this intrinsic independence of, and insub- 
ordination, to the directing faculties, given for 
necessary purposes, and regulated in harmony with 
the general aims of life, habit, by adding strength 
adds its proportionate impulsiveness ; the impulse 
becomes a stronger impulse, the instinct more un- 
governable, and the sentiment more stable and 
determinate. In all this, they are altered only in 
energy or force. Any change effected is only in 
the general conduct of the individual, and not in the 
nature of any particular power in him. The higher 
sentiments established in their proper autherity, or 
the lower passions and instincts usurping the gov- 
ernment, is the result ; but in all the general changes 
possible, the special faculties ;which effect them 
maintain their constancy of nature and function. 

A chemical analogy will illustrate this point, and 
show the method of the argument; oxygen com- 
bined with hydrogen produces water; but with 
sulphur, it gives sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. 
Here the modifying agent is one andwthe same, and 
the difference of the respective subjects of its action 
occasions the whole difference of results; so habit 
exhibits as wide a contrast in its effects upon totally 
dissimilar powers. J 

The intention in annexing the law of ingrease to 
the various feelings which determine our moral 
and religious nature, and so riveting all the conse- 
quences of conduct upon them by virtue of a posi- 
tive law, is as obvious and as admirable as the edu- 
eability conferred upon the intellect and the volun- 
tary muscles. These feelings are subjected, in like 
manner, to the influence of education and culture, 
that men may reap thé fruits which they sow, and 
receive the exact reward of all their deeds—that 
they may become, finally, what they choose, con- 
tinually ; and thus make their permanent character 
by their own conduct. The instincts, passions and 
sentiments are given in the variety and force which 
in the whole species insure the means and possibili- 
ties of good, and their training and actual working 
are intrusted to every individual for himself, that 
the natural issues of his stewardship may attach in 
permanent consequences as reward and punish- 
ment, under this law of nicely adapted equities. 
Distributive justice keeps its records, has its judg- 
ment-day, and awards to every one according to his 
works by the standard of a prescribed Jaw, and so 
adjusts the relations of its subjects among them- 
selves ; but this law of habit executes its own de- 
crees instantly upon the act, and fixes every fact 
into the nature, and so into the fate of every respon- 
sible being; his deeds it records, not for of against 
him, in reserve for a trial day, but it inscribes them 
in him, so that his ultimate condition shall be at once 
the issue and the index of his life. 

That these most important endowments of our 
nature are capable of neglect and abuse, is a neces- 
sary result of that freedom which was conferred 

for very different ends. Some of them prompt us 
to provide beforehand against those injuries which 
pain warns us of only after they are suffered. Fear 
impels us to avoid and anger to resist assaults; 
parental love, to nurse and educate the young; and 
veneration gives the necessary docility to the sub- 
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jects of authority; the possessory feeling prompts 
to industry, that benevolence may tax our acquisi- 
tions for the relief of the helpless and the needy; 
self-esteem exhorts every man to conduct worthy of 
his position ; and even the love of approbation may 
check selfishness and lawlessness by the restraints 
of opinion; faith and hope, with the sentiment of 
worship, puts us into unity with the Divine ; and 
brotherly love and conscience establish the noblest 
relations with our kind. All these are active with- 
in us as by an instinct; their movements are spon- 
taneous, and they are capable of such strength of 
impulse as to determine the character of a human 
being beyond the risk of accident, caprice and 
choice, except as they work through the regular 
exercise of his powers. 
[Te be Continued. } 
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By removing the native crab-apple tree to differ- 
ent climes, and by cultivation, all of the different 
and choicest varieties of apples have been pro- 
duced. And this change has been affected only by 
degrees, By degrees all improvements are made, 
and by degrees all arts and sciences are discovered. 

I have had much experience in grafting and cul- 
tivating nursery trees. Besides this, I have been 
favored with the opinions and practice of others, 
and those who reside in different climes and coun- 
tries. By actual experiments I have learned that 
the usual method of grafting and cultivating trees 
is not the best that has been discovered. If some 
means could be devised whereby we could produce 
such varieties of apples as we would desire from 
the seed, without changing the stock or limbs by 
artificial means, it would be still in advance of what 
is generally known. But at present we must make 
the best of what we know, and learn and improve 
as fast as we can. 

I will endeavor to benefit those who wish to 
graft and rear nursery trees, by informing them of 
the most improved method that I know of. 

Cutting Seions.—Scions should be cut in Novem- 
ber or the first of December ; sprouts should not be 
used for scions, but the twigs, or year's growth, 
should be taken from the bearing wood, or top of 
the tree. The pith of the scion is white in the fall, 
and will remain white, if it is cut then, and put 
where the changes of weather will not affect it. 
By freezing and thawing during winter, the pith 
turns red, and the scion is not as strong, or full of 
life, as it is in the fall. 

In cold climates, the scions of tender varieties 
are often spoiled, or so much weakened, as to render 
them unfit to set, by remaining on the tree during 
winter. More scions die by being injured befure 
they are cut, than by being set badly. Scions may 
be preserved from fall to spring by putting a little 
moss on the end of each bundle, and packing them 
in a box; or if the box is made of unseasoned 
boards, and put in a damp cellar, the moss is not 
needed. The more there are, and the closer they 





GARDEN ROYAL APPLE 


This apple originated on the farm of Mr. Daniel Bowker, Sudbury, Massachusetts. The tree is a rather 
slow or moderate grower, and a good bearer. The fruitis of the highest quality for the dessert, being re- 
markably tender and of a fine spicy flavor, resembling a good pear in its fine qualities. We consider the 
Garden Royal one of the very best apples of its season for the garden or for orchard culture for one’s own 
use, and it sells well in the market; but some varieties of more rapid growth, and of larger and more 
beautiful fruit, though not of so high a quality, may be more profitable for the market. 

The Garden Royal is small; roundish flat; of a dull greenish and russetty yellow ground, but mostl 
covered with a dull, deep red in the sun, with numerous large light specks ; calyx medial open, in a broad, 
shallow basin; flesh very fine, tender, almost melting, crisp, juicy, and of a delicious, highly aromatic 
flavor. Itis in use during September—New England Farmer. 
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Cleft Grafting is the mode that is practiced in 
grafting large trees, and is thus performed :—With 
a sharp fine-tooth saw cut off the limbs so far from 
the trunk that their diameter including the bark, 
will not exceed three-fourths of an inch, or an inch, 
or, at most, an inch and a quarter. If the tree is 
large, this small size is not found only near the ends 
of the limbs. Therefore, if the tree is large, the 
grafter should commence at the top of the tree, 
and cut off all of the main branches that he can get 
at without a ladder, and then graft them. Then, 
with a convenient ladder, he will be able to graft 
the lower limbs, by setting it up nearly perpendic- 
ular against them, and tying it to the most conve- 
nient ones, it will stand safe while he stands on it 
and grafts as many limbs as he can reach. In this 
way he can go round the tree and graft all of the 
leading branches. 

The limbs that are cut off should be held in such 
a manner while they are sawed that they will not 
lop down and cause the bark to be marred on the 
stump that is designed to graft ; they can be sawed 
a second time to insure a perfect end. 

The limbs should be cut off in a place where they 
are free from knots, from two to four inches below, 
that the stump may split free. With a convenient 
knife, the stumps that are not perpendicular, but 
inclined, should be split up and down through their 
centers. This is done by first placing the knife 
aright, and then striking its back only one blow 
with a small mallet or club. If repeated blows 
are struck, the limb will be apt to get marred, or 
the bark may start. A blow sufficient to split the 
limb two or three inches is all that is necessary, 
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are packed, the less they will dry.» They may be 
packed in saw-dust, which should be about as moist 
as that which is made of green timber, and put 
where it will freeze and remain so; or they may 
be packed in moss and be perfectly safe as long as 
it is frozen. But as soon as the moss or saw-duset | 
thaws, the scions must be taken out, or they will 
be liable to heat, and be water-soaked; or they 
may be kept safe by digging a hole in the ground, 
and placing a board at the bottom of the hole, and 
then packing the scions on the board in such a man- 
ner as not to allow them to touch the dirt either at 
the bottom or sides, and then cover it with boards, 
and straw or dirt. This must be where the water 
will not get into it; or they may be packed in a 
dry box in the cellar, if the box is covered with 
dirt, or moss, or wet straw. 

If the cellar is damp, they will keep well in a 
dry box, when there is a large quantity together. 
In all cases, when they are not frozen, they should 
be examined occasionally, and if they are getting 
moldy by being too warm, or too moist, they should 
be exposed to the air in the cellar two or three 
days, and then re-packed as before. The main 
thing to understand is, that they must be kept so 
that they will remain natural. In warm climates 
they will do well if they are cut any time in the 
winter. 

Those who wish to graft only a few days in the 
spring, can wait till the sap flows in the tree, and re- 
stores the injury produced by freezing and thawing 
during winter, and then, after the buds swell, but be- 
fore they open, the scions should be cut, and set 
within a few days after. 


} 
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A slight tap under the lower end, or poin‘ of the 
knife, with the mallet, and a little exertion with 
the hand at the other end, will take the knife out 
square, and avoid starting the bark. The scions 
are cut so that each one contains only three or four 
buds, and are cut off just above the top bud, and an 
inch, or the distance that the buds are apart, below 
the lower bud. Then it is scarfed off each side of 
the lower bud, so as to form a sort of a wedge. 
This scarf commences each side, and about one- 
fourth of an inch above the base of the lower bud, 
and the wedge thus formed is a little, and only a 
little, thicker on the side of the bud, than it is on 
the opposite side. 

The bark on the side of the bud is designed to 
cross the bark on the stump; therefore, the wedge 
should be a little thicker on that side, that the 
poiats, where the barks cross, will be sure to come 
in contact. 

Forming this wedge properly is all that there is 
about cleft grafting that requires much ingenuity. 
New beginners are apt to leave the wood thicker 
in the middle than at the sides, and make it a little 
hollowing, lengthwise, where it should be slightly 
oval. Therefore, to get it right, make it straight 
across the sides of the wedge, that is, from one 
bark to the other, but slightly oval, or full, length- 
wise ; especially on the bud side. To perform this 
operation easily, the lower bud should be turned 
horizontally towards the hand that holds the knife, 
while the first side is formed, and then the bud is 
turned towards the other hand, but not so far as to 
prevent seeing the bark on that side, while the 
other scarf is formed. Then, with a convenient 
wedge, or with the point of a strong knife, the 
stump, or limb, is opened, while the wedge part of 
the scion is inserted on the upper side of it. The 
lower end of this wedge of the scion is set so that 
the outside of the outer bark will be within the in- 
side of the inner bark on the limb, and the inside 

- of the bark on the upper part of the wedge of the 
scion will be at least half its thickness further out 
than the inside of the bark on the limb. The lower 
bud is a little below the end of the limb. This 
gives the two barks a cross, turns the lower bud out 
and brings the wedge, or whittled part, all below 
the end of the limb. 

The end of the limb, also the upper end of the 
scion, and the two sides of the limb that are open, 
are securely covered with grafting wax, or grafting 
clay. The small portion that is put upon the end 
of the scion is of much service in retaining the sap, 
and causing the scion to grow one, and sometimes 
two weeks sooner than it would if the end were 
left uncovered. When limbs stand perpendicular, 
or straight up, the scion is put on the side most ex- 
posed to severe winds. 

This method of grafting affords some advantages 

* that cannot be had by cutting large limbs, as is 
usual. 

lst. If, by any means, the scion should not grow, 
the limb can be cut off a little lower the following 
year, and grafted again. 

2d. The limbs are so small that two or three years, 
if the tree is thrifty, is all the time they require to 
heal over. 

8d. There being only one scion, and that on the 





upper side, there is no chance for the water to get 
in, and remain in the cavity in the end of the limb, 
and cause the limb to rot or freeze, and thus spoil 
the scions by splitting the limb. 

4th. The scions being on the upper sides of the 
limbs, they are not as liable to be broken off by being 
loaded with ice, or fruit, as they would be, if they 
were on the lower, or either of the horizontal 
sides. 


5th. They make handsomer aud better limbs 
than they do when there are two scions in one 
stock. 

6th. Being situated so far from the trunk of the 
tree, they are not apt to make large limbs, but 
commence bearing much sooner than they will 
when they are on large stocks, and in ordinary ca- 
ses will bear fruit enough to pay the whole expense 
in grafting and taking care of the tree before those 
set in large limbs will bear any, of any amount. 

The lower bud, being thus inclosed below the end 
of the limb, will grow, if by any means the scion 
should be broken off above. Then, instead of the 
graft being on a large, partly decayed stock, it is 
on a small, nearly sound and healthy stock, and is 
well formed, and the whole top is handsome and in 
a healthy, bearing state. 

I know this method of grafting is more expen- 
sive at first than it is to cut large limbs and put 
two scions ina limb. But what of that, since it 
will pay for itself, and that before arything could 
be realized from the old method ? 

In large trees it is necessary to cut from one to 
two, and sometimes three hundred limbs. But don’t 
be frightened, for the tree will pay its expenses, 
and that soon. If trees are grafted when their 
trunks are from two to four inches in diameter, 
limbs that are from a half to three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter are large enough to cut, and from 
ten to fifty of those limbs, and sometimes less, will 
be sufficient to change the whole top. 

Trees thus grafted may be scraped carefully 
when the moss is wet, and if they are bark bound, 
the bark may be split in June, by running a sharp 
knife several times from the limbs to the roots. 
The bark on the large limbs may also be split in 
the same way. The ground about the tree, as far 
as the roots run, should be loosened with a strong 
fork or pick-ax—not a shovel or spade, for that 
would cut the roots; and then covered with ma- 
nure, and a few quarts of ashes or lime, and then 
it should be covered with straw or coarse litter, so 
thick that no grass or weeds will get through it. 
This will keep the ground light and rich, and the 
tree will flourish. A part of the remaining limbs 
and sprouts should be removed in the following 
August, and the remainder in a year from that time. 
Old decayed tops, that abound with sprouts, will 
do well if their sprouts are grafted in this way, and 
the old decayed limbs »re removed. 

Grafting small limbs, and setting only one scion 
in a limb, is rather more difficult and less profitable 
for the grafter, but altogether more profitable for 
the employer, though the first expense is muah in- 
creased 


Grafting Waz is made of ove part tallow, two 
parts beeswax, four parts rosin, taken by weight, 
and melted together in an iron kettle over a mod- 





erate fire, and then poured into water, and -vorked 
like shoemakers’ wax. A small amount of lard 
rubbed over the hands will prevent its sticking to 
them. The water into which it is poured should be 
nearly warm, or a part of it will get too hard to 
work easily before it all congeals. It can be made 
pliable in cold weather by keeping it in warm wa- 
ter, and taling out and applying it to the limb im- 
mediately. We keep it warm with a spirit-lamp, 
in a box with a small sheet of tin immediately over 
the blaze, and a few inches above the tin there is a 
board full of holes, on which the wax is laid, and 
made secure from the cold by a lid that covers the 
top of the box. The lamp is put in at a small 
door at the side, under the tin. 7 





Home Department. 


SOCIAL LIFE: 


ITS ILLS AND PLEASURES. 
BY P. L. BUELL. 


Man, in the savage as well as the civilized state, 
is fitted by the plastic hand of his Oreator for the 
society of his fellows. The untutored Indian, with 
nothing to guide him but the light of his own in- 
stinct, or reason, shuns solitude, and, with his breth- 
ren of the forest, builds a village of rude huts, 
wher he can enjoy the pleasures of social life. In 
civilized society men form social compacts, not 
merely to gratify their intellectual faculties, or to 
obtain wealth, but to satisfy the yearnings of the 
soul for a kindred spirit, which will vibrate in uni- 
son with its own. This feeling is not the result of 
education or training, but is the spontaneous out - 
gushing of human nature, which cannot be confined 
within the narrow limits of a social system, per- 
verted and abused by an unnatural and forced adop- 
tion of certain rules, under the control of the tyrant 
fashion. 

Social life, therefore, being the effect of a law 
implanted in man’s mental nature, it behooves all to 
study that law in order to be happy. The history 
of past ages is proof that mankind have not obeyed 
the social law ; for happiness has not always ex- 
isted in the social state. Nations, bound together 
by one common brotherhood, have rendered them- 
selves miserable by engaging in civil wars, thus 
severing those ties which are the only sure bonds 
of domestic tranquillity and happiness. Nations 
have risen up against each other, and brethren of 
the human family have engaged in deadly warfare 
on the battle-field, thus forever blasting the social 
joys of thousands of families. The soldier may 
fight voluntarily for the freedom of his country, or 
he may be forced upon the battle-field by some 
ambitious tyrant, but in each case he is obliged to 
separate himself from those he loves, thus violating 
the social law, and bringing as a penalty some of 
the most lacerating of human ills. Thus we see 
that war is in direct opposition to the social law, 
and until it can be abolished, and the reign of uni- 
versal peace pervade the earth, happiness in the 
social state will not be complete. 

If we leave the field of martial glory, where the 
contention is between man and man, and come to 
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the less dignified contests of the sexes around the 
domestic hearth, we shall find that the foes of so- 
cial enjoyment are not all confined to war, as it 
exists between nations. Family quarrels, though 
not as destructive to life as a quarrel between na- 
tions, are, nevertheless, as destructive to social 
happiness. War between nations is caused by 
pride, selfishness and ambition ; and war in families 
may frequently be traced to the same causes. 
Pride leads to extravagance, and extravagance leads 
to want, and want leads to a train of evils destruc- 
tive of domesfic peace. Serious altercations be- 
tween husband and wife frequently result from a 
difference of opinion in regard to the style of dress» 
furniture, equipage, 4c. deemed necessary or un- 
necessary for the family, by the parties concerned. 
Disputes on such topics are very annoying, and 
annihilate the pleasures of social life. 

Selfishness lies at the foundation of many serious 
evils, and when it invades the domestic circle, it is 
a deadly foe to social joys. If it is allowed to 
rankle in the breast of any member of the family, 
so that everything the others receive is grudgingly 
parted with, their social life will be robbed of its 
sweets and charms. 

If ambition to be the greatest, or most esteemed 
by society takes possession of the mind of some 
member of a family, it will create a feeling of 
jealousy, whieh will make the social circle a scene 
of discord and confusion. 

But we have dwelt long enough on the dark side 
of the picture, and in concluding will say, that in 
order te make social life what it should be, the 
baser passions of the mind ought to be kept in due 
subjeetion to Conscientiousnes, Benevolence, and 
reason. This should be done by all the members 
of the household; for a family, like a musical in- 
strument, must be perfect in a// its parts, that dis- 
cordant notes may not vibrate upon the ear, and 
produce unpleasant emetions in the soul. If there 
is an emblem of the joys of the upper sanctuary to 
be found this side the tomb, it may be found in the 
domestic circle where peace, order, and harmony 
prevail. Add to all this the joys and hopes which 
religion affords, and the present life will approach 
as near to a state of perfect bliss as is possible this 
side of heaven. Present enjoyment would appear 
to be complete in such a family, and the only thing 
which would seem to dampen their joys would be 
the thought of being separated by death, and this 
could be assuaged by the reflection of meeting each 
other in the paradise of God. 


DO RIGHT. 








BY MRS. FP. A. HENRY. 





Awake, O, soul, thy hours are fleeting, 
This life is rapidly completing, 
Time with eternity is meeting, 

Soon comes the night. 
Thy retribution too will come, 
According to thy deeds thy doom. 

Do right, do right. 


Though clouds thy firmament o’erspread, 
And tempests burst around thy head, 
Though life its greenest foliage shed, 

ln sorrow’s blight : 








And though thy holy hopes and fears, 
Lie buried ‘neath the gathering years— 
Do right, do right. 


The warring elements’ worst wrath, 

The earthquake and the whirlwind’s breath, 

The vailey and the shade of death, > 
Need not affright ; 

For Duty’s calm, commanding form, 

With rainbow-arms shall clasp the storm. 
Do right, do right. 


And faint not in all the weary strife, 
Though every day with toil be rife, 
Work is the element of life,— 

Action is light ; 
For man was made to toil and strive, 
And only those who labor, live. 

Do right, do right. 


Life ts not all a fleeting dream, 

A meteor flash, a rainbow gleam, 

A bubble on the passing stream, 
Svon lost to sight; 

For there’s a work for every hour— 

In every passing word a power— 
Do right, Do right. 


Oh! life is full of solemn thought, 

And noble deeds—if nobly wrought — 

With fearful consequences fraught. 
And there’s a might— 

If gathered—in each passing hour, 

That gives the soul unearthly power. 
Do right, do right. 

Ricurigip Sprines, N. Y., Fed. 17. 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY ; 





BY HENRY wWaRD seecner, [Concluded.] 





VII.—MEN ACTING AS REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHERS. 

It is not, by any means, my purpose to draw out 
the duties of a representative under our form of 
government. 

The subject is only so far examined as it involves 
certain questions of conscience. 

The popular impression is, that not only is a man 
bound to act according to the known will of his 
constituents, but that, in cases where such action is 
morally dishonorable and wrong, the representative 
is guiltless in performing that wrong. He is re- 
garded as a mere machine. He is the trumpet 
through which others speak. If he advocates injus- 
tice, if he authorizes wicked measures, the blame is 
not his but the constituents’ of whom he is a mere 
exponent, Transferred from himself, the blame 
goes back to the constituent: and of the thousands, 
each takes his infinitesimal dividend. Such diluted 
responsibility falls like a mere dew upon men’s 
swart consciences. They shake it thence as a lion 
shakes off the dew-drops of the morning. Thus 
the most palpable wrongs may be done, and, by 
this dextrous fiction, no one is responsible. The 
abstraction is the only blamable thing. 

Every day, we see the anomaly of dark mischiefs 
begotten without a parentage—sins born without 
father or mother. 

In the first place, there is a fallacy in popular 
reasonings in respect to a representative's functions. 
He is not a man selected to do whatever his consti- 
tuents wish to have done. This is not the theory on 
which our civil polity is founded in this matter, nor 
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anything like it. With the people resides the orig- 
inal power; it is their right that all legislation 
should inure to their benefit. They are to select an 
agent for that purpose. That agent is to be a real 
and not a manufactured representative. They are 
to select a man whose known opinions represent 
their opinions; and one in whose integrity and good 
judgment they are willing to leave all questions 
which may incidentally arise. 


The unmanly and degrading doctrine that a rep- 
resentative has no personal independence, but has 
volunteered to become the thistle-down for the pub- 
lic mind, is abhorrent to the spirit of our institutions, 
and ruinous to public morals, A representative is 
not atool. He isnotan errand boy—he is not a mere 
mail-bag, into which everybody throws his package, 
for him to empty out at the appointed time and 
place. The ideal of a representative of a free peo- 
ple is one of the noblest conceptions of manhood. 
He is a man who, in his real opinions and character , 
represents the public good; and no more after he is 
formally invested with the office, than he did before, 

He is sent to public halls to act out his own will, 
because that will is known to be coincident with 
that of his fellow citizens. His presence there is 
simply a declaration on the part of his constituents ; 
“This man is known among us; his opinions sub- 
stantially represent ours; we confide in his integ- 
rity, and are willing to suffer our interests in the 
public counsels to be managed by his wisdom.” No 
such thing is known to our institutions as that a 
representative is the common carrier of other men’s 
opinions instead of his own. 

In all cases that arise where the representative 
is required to do that which he believes to be wrong, 
there is but one of two courses; he must refuse to 
do wrong, or he must resign. Either course is plain 
and easy. There is another course, but it is very 
hard. Itis to smother one’s conscience, to remain 
and do wrong, knowing all the time, or only igno- 
rant of it by covering his eyes by dishonest sophis- 
tries. . 

No man has a right to represent wrong. No man 
has a pretension to honor, who will sell himself to 
what he believes to be evil. Every man owes to 
himself the duty of Aonesty, of veracity, and of in- 
tegrity. These are not subjects of barter. They 
are as much inalienable, as a hand, a foot. With- 
out them, a man is nolongera man. If he says “J 
was obliged to do the wrong—Z felt that it was wrong, 
but I was instructed :"—Good God in Heaven! to 
whom hast thou given power to instruct a man to 
do wrong? Instruct youtodo wrong! Well, what 
was the bargain? Did they promise to mend 
your conscience—to repair the breach of honor? 
Did they agree to take your account in God's judg- 
ment? Did they underwrite all your risks and 
perils in an insurance against eterral fire and final . 
vengeance. 

No man may bind you to do wrong, who will 
not stand between you and God in the day of judg- 
ment. 


When a course is selfish and unjust to the public 
weal, when it is in any sense dishonorable or wrong, 
he who tells you to perform it, insults you—unless 
you obey ; then you insult yourself! 
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Only pause and think of this plea. Imagine a 
man who is proud of his intellect, whose natural 
alliance is with the good, the pure and generous, 
imagine such a one irresolute before a supplicating 
wickedness. 

His conscience has awakened, or mutters in a 
troubled dream. He is not willing. But fear is 
stronger than honor, and selfishness stronger than 
both. In this disquiet, if he can roll the moral 
quality of his conduct upon others, he rises up from 
his burden. 


But let no man deceive himself. These falla- 
cious excuses may soothe your conscience, your com- 
panions may unite in pronouncing such a course 
right, and public sentiment may not condemn, But 
neither your own conscience, nor your associates, 
nor public sentiment, are to be your final judge. 
God is greater than them all. He will judge you. 
And in that judgment will teach, with fatal certainty, 
that the sin of multitudes is the sin of its members 
—that official sins are personal sins. 

sub we must not suppose that representatives 
alone are culpable. Their constituents unite in the 
If, in any community, any unmanly course, 
any unjust course, any wrong course, is deliberate- 
ly pursued by public servants, it is because the body 
of the community require or permit it. Laxity in 
the legislature, is only representative; bargains 


wrong. 


and sales of public good are not peculiar to legisla- 
tive halls, do not begin there; they are the result 
of a public state of morals out of which legislatures 
have their birth. 

The community do not tolerate independence in 
their servants. Indeed, when a voter has a selfish 
wish to be furthered, he will vote sooner for any- 
body, than that man who will really consult the 
public good, and not a private one. On the other 
hand, men feel justified in refusing to vote for a man, 
no matter how good, if he is a personal enemy, or 
of a different church, or connected with a hated 
family, or of another party—all reasons of selfish- 
ness and disconnected from the public good. 

When men are elected without regard to qualifi- 
cations, ought we to be too rigid in examining their 
worth? When they were begotten of selfishness 
upon sordidness, ought not the offspring to resemble 
the parents? When they are sent into office upon 
private and selfish grounds, onght they to betray 
their constituents by acting honorably and for the 
public good ? 

I do not wish to conceal from you my belief, that 
in every part of our political institutions men act 
at the lowest gauge of moral feeling. In respect 
to political and civil matters, the people and their 
servants, throughout, are marked by the feebleness 
of moral perceptions, and by the prodigious de- 
velopment of selfishness. 

Men cast their votes upon the worst materials. 
A candidate is subjected to the scramble of a 
multitude of cliques and circles; and these are 
made up of a multitude of selfish partners, each 
one acting either from selfish motives, or from sym- 
pathy with those who did. All salutary public 
sentiment is gradually destroyed by this selfishness. 
Men grow up under it. They breathe it, as they 
do the air, and do not perceive the loss of robust 
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honor and the consumption of conscience, and the 
general attenuation of morals. 

Unless there can be a change wrought among con- 
siderate men, our public affairs will soon collapse in 
consumption, Betting among the constituents, and 
bribery among public officers, are alarmingly in- 
creased, Such is my deep conviction of the sub- 
version of integrity in our public places, that I had 
rather follow a son to the grave, having for him the 
glorious hope of immortality, than to see him em- 
brace the convenient morals of our capitals and of 
our national legislature. 

There is no hope of a purer state of things, un- 
less men are made to believe that their political 
duties are religious duties ; and that political deeds 
are to be as scrupulously clean as their deeds of 
devotion. 

We must look to religion for help. This, there- 
fore, is no time for the pulpit to scoff at conscience; 
for venerable ministers of the gospel to join ungodly 
scoffers as to the truth of a law of God, sublimely 
higher than the human law. 


Tt isa matter of profound sorrow and surprise, 


. When out of such a vast necessity, a faint effort was 


made to bring public affairs within the circuit of 
conscience, that so many religious teachers should 
be found, unconscious of national danger, refusing 
to teach their people that conscience should be su- 
preme in public affairs, and bitterly denouncing all 
who did so teach. 

Conscience is not our danger, but the want of 
conscience. Rigidity is not the disease of politics 
but laxity. Unless religion can hasten to brace up 
the public conscience, and bring men to a more re- 
ligious purity in political affairs, we shall quickly 
run our race and come to destruction. 

After the foregoing remarks, it may surprise you 
if I express my belief that strict integrity and con- 
spicuous honor would be more successful than ser- 
vile compliance now is. There is, after all the perver- 
sion in man, an appreciation of goodness ; and for 
confirmed and enlarged goodness there is admira- 
tion. But a victorious integrity must be a genuine 
integrity. It must be built, as the ship is built, of 
seasoned timber from keel and kelson to taffrail ; 
it must be like the ship, which, while it yields to 
the waves and bows to the winds, yet it holds its 
own course in spite of both. There are times when 
approved integrity will founder, just as sometimes 
on the sea the stalwart ship goes down, and the 
slender and dismasted bark rides out the storm. 
But is not a strong and well-built ship, nevertheless 
the safest, and the most sure to reach the port with 
crew and cargo? 

Experience has made men slow to believe that 
integrity is anything. more than a specious pre- 
tence :—men who promise honesty, forget the prom- 
ise ; men that would never dodge a bullet, dodge a 
question; men have gone from home professing to 
be as immaculate as Cesar’s wife, have come home 
politically as ring-streaked and spotted as Laban’s 
flock. They have announced the loftiest perfor- 
mances and performed nothing. This game has 
been played over and over, until men as much ex- 
pect that a candidate will set forth his virtue, as 
they do that he will afterwards violate it. But 








what then? It is the man that the public doubt, 
not the admirableness of integrity! They do not 
doubt virtue, but the candidate. Every man can 
boast. - 


Time alone can evince true integrity. It is of 
slow growth. It is a flower that blooms late in the 
season. But when time and trial have proved in- 
tegrity to be an element of character, the man will 
wear like iron. Trwe: because no man can sud- 
denly prove, or suddenly obtain an immovable 
honor, which is the age and ripeness of a good mind ; 
TriaL: because there is no constitution or hardihood 
to untried virtue. He who is upright only when 
not tempted, has but a meager heart. The force of 
custom, the cruel necessities, the imperious circum- 
stances, which form the staple of exculpatory 
speeches, what are these things but the very ma- 
terials of trial? 

What is a sword worth that will not bear grind- 
ing? Good steel never fears emory or grindstones, 
nor suffers from them ; but is always made brighter 
and sharper. 


Just as long as men are allowed to expand into 
greatness in a single night, we shall have mush- 
rooms—and we shall have oaks when time and trial 
are the parents of our public men? 

In conclusion, a bad public man is usually a joint 
work. The people fashion, and he furnishes mate- 
rials; and both the hand and the material are will- 
ing partners. 

The people of this republic are a bold race, and 
eminently impatient of restraint. The scorn of re- 
straint is not confined to political things. They 
champ the bit of conscience ; they are restive under 
the prohibitions of religion; and, upon the least 
spur of interest, overleap at one bound, the demar- 
cations of truth. 

The restraints of religion, scarcely enough to 
hold the individual, are wholly inadequate to hold 
back men acting in masses, And here it is that 
wrong thrives and pierces the soil with its tough 
and hungry roots, and shakes off its evil seeds to 
every vagrant wind. 

But do not build on the sand. Oh! give heed to 
God's truth. Of all the evil done under the Sun, 
none escapes God's eye. He will gather up the 
whole of it—that which darkness bred, that which 
custom or power enforced, or law itself justified. 

All the boundless wickedness that the ocean has 
rocked, or the winds wafted ; all the transgressions 
of the city, and that which was solitary and un- 
witnessed: God will gather them all, and appor- 
tion his share to every living creature. And when 
the vast distribution is finished, there will be no 
guilt left; there will be no more than what is indi- 
vidual and personal. 

Not an atom will be charged to corporations, but 
all to its members; not a particle to parties, but 
all to citizens; nothing to constituency, but all to 
constituents. There will be no firms, or banks, or 
parties, or customs, or laws, in the day of judgment ; 
nothing but men; and upon them, severally and 
individually, according to the truth of justice, will 
be divided the sum of all the iniquity which was on 
earth distributed or hidden under names or ab- 
stractions, 


. 
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YOUNG AGAIN. 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


An old man sits in his high-backed ehair 
Before an open door, 

While the sun of a summer afternoon 
Falls bot across the fluor, 

And the drowsy click of an ancient clock 
Has notched the hour of four. 

A breeze blows in and a breeze blows ott 
From the scented summer air, 

And it flutters now en bis wrinkled brow, 
And now it lifts his bair, 

And the leaden lid of his eye drops down, 
And he sleeps in his high-backed chair. 

The old man sleeps, and the old man dreams ; 
His head drops on his breast, 

His hands relax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest: 

The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
And in dreams again is blest. 

The years unroll their fearful scroll ; 
He is a child again ; 

A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain ; 

He chases gaudy butterflies 
Far down the rolling plain ; 

He plucks the wild-roze in the woods, 
And gathers egiantine, 

And boids the golden buitercups 
Beneath bis sister's chin, 

And angles in the meadow-brook 
With a bent and naked pin; 

He loiters down the grassy lane, 
And by the brimming pool, 

And a sigh escapes his parted lips 
As he hears the beil for school, 

And he wishes it never were nine o'clock, 
And the morning never were full. 

A mother’s hand is pressed on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 

A summer breeze blows in at the door, 
With the toss of a leafy bough, 

And the boy is a white-haired man again, 
But his eyes are tear-filled now. 


Euents of the Font. a 


DOMESTIC. 

PourricaL Summany.—The proceedings of Con- 
gress during the past month have not presented 
apy feature of general interest. Several important 
measures have been brought upon the carpet for 
discussion, but thus far we are unable te record 
any enactments of general influence on the legisla- 
tion of the country. Several petitions have been 
presented for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which have been laid upon the table by de- 
cided majorities. Considerable discussion has been 
had on the discipline of the Navy, but without im- 
portant result. The Homestead Bill, providing a 
graut of land from the public domain to actual set- 
tlers, has been the subject of several animated de- 
bates, and has called forth a number of eloquent 
speeches in its favor. The resolutions on Non-in- 
tervention in the political affairs of Europe have 
been called up in the Senate from time to time, where 
they have never failed to elicit a great variety of 
opinions. Among the speeches which have attract- 
ed most attention on this subject, those of Senator 
Seward, of New York, and Senator Soule, of Lou- 
isiana, are prominent. 




















The Whig State Convention of Pennsylvania met 
at Harrisburg on the 25th of March, and nominated 
Winfield Scott as their candidate for the Presidency, 
by a vote of one hundred and thirteen to five. The 
Convention passed a series of resolutions in favor 
of the enactment of Revenue Laws for the aid of 
the industrial interests of the country—of main- 
taining the provisions of the Constitution without 
amendment—and commending the administration 
of President Fillmore for its ability and patriotism, 
the wisdom with which it has conducted our in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, and its beneficent 
and conciliatory management of domestic affairs. 

The Democratic State Convention of Virginia 
was held at Richmond on the 25th and 26th of 
March. Fifteen electors were appointed without 
reference to their views in regard to a Presidential 
candidate. No delegates were appointed to the 
National Convention. A series of resolutions was 
adopted, asserting the principles of the resolutions 
of 1798—denying the power of Congress to appro- 
priate the proceeds of the public lands—declaring 
against a Protective Tariff—and recommending an 
adherence to the maxims of Washington and Jef- 
ferson in the foreign policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 


The State election in Connecticut took place on 
the 5th of April. The leading issue was on the 
Maine Liquor Law, a large portion of the Whigs 
being in favor of its enactments. Mr. Seymour, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, was cho- 
sen by a handsome majority, and the same party 
have a majority in the Legislature. 

At the Municipal election in Portland, Maine, 
Albion K. Paris has been elected Mayor of the 
city by a vote of 1,890 to 1,496, against Neal Dow, 
the Temperance candidate, and the zealous advo- 
cate of the Maine Liquor Law. 

A bill has been offered in the Massachusetts 
Senate by Mr. Sewall, providing for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of Commissioners when any 
person in the State is arrested or seized, or in dan- 
ger of being arrested or seized as a fugitive slave, 
on being informed thereof, diligently and faithfully 
to use all lawful means to protect, defend and pro- 
cure the discharge of every such person; and also 
making it the duty of the State Courts, upon infor- 
mation being given of such an arrest, to issue a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, returnable to the Supreme 
Judicial Court ; and if, under this, the person claim- 
ed is not discharged, he may appeal and claim a 
trial by jury. 





Mexican Bounpary Commisston.—We have la- 
ter advices from the Boundary Commission. Mr. 
J. R. Bartlett, the Commissioner on the part of the 
United States, was at Mazatlan on the 16th of Jan- 
uary, awaiting conveyance to San Francisco. He 
had proceeded, late in November, or early in De- 
cember, to Santa Cruz, a town of Sonora, accom- 
panied by the Mexican Commissioner, Gen. Pedro 
Garcia Conde, with the common purpose of procur- 
ing provisions for their respective parties. At this 
place General Conde was taken sick, but there be- 
ing no physician there, he was removed to Arispe, 
the old capital of the State of Sonora. The change 





was, however, of no avail, for he died on the 19th 
of December, aged 47 years. 


Gen. Conde deservedly enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion, not only among his own people, but with those 
of whatever other country he had held intercourse. 
He was a statesman, soldier, scholar, and skillful 
diplomatist—a patriotic, able, and accomplished 
man. By the officers of the United States who 
knew him, he was highly esteemed, and with all a 
decided favorite. For a time, he was Secretary of 
War of the Mexican Republic, and at his decease 
a member of the Senate for the State of Sonora. 

Finding no provisions at Santa Cruz, Mr. Bartlett 
was unable to go back to the Gila, but took route 
for Mazatlan, where he arrived on the 16th of Jan- 
uary. Soon after he had left Santa Cruz, intelli- 
gence reached him of the sickness of about fifty of 
the Mexican escort which had accompanied him and 
Gen. Conde thither. 


Gen. Carrasco, who had been sent in the summer 
by the Mexican Government, with a force of 400 
men, to renew the occupation of a town abandoned 
to the Indians, and to keep the Apaches in check, 
had also died suddenly of cholera. 

Mr. Bartlett has since arrived at San Francisco, 
and was in that city at the last advices. 





From tHe Arctic Coast—We have overland 
intelligence from the Arctic coast by the arrival of 
Dr. Rae at St. Paul, Minnesota. Dr. Rae arrived 
on the 14th of March, having performed the jour- 
ney from Pembina to Saulk Rapids—some 500 
miles—in ten days. It is to be observed, that voy- 
ageurs between these points are obliged to take 
with them from the point of starting a stock of 
provisions for the entire distance, and to sleep on 
the prairy every night. His equipage from Pem- 
bina consisted of two servants, and a dog-team to 
draw his articles of outfit. This journey was a con- 
tinuance of a journey of a similar kind directly 
from a station of the Hudson Bay Company, on 
McKenzie’s River, about 2,500 miles by the route 
of travel beyond Pembina. Both journeys were 
performed upon snow shoes. 


Dr. Rae was sent to the Arctic coast in search of 
Franklin, last spring, by the Hudson Bay Company, 
at the solicitation, as we understand it, of the Brit- 
ish authorities at home. The gentleman having 
won a distinguished reputation for energy and sci- 
ence, during eighteen years’ service under the Com- 
pany, was selected for this enterprise. Having ob- 
tained voyageurs from Pembina, he sailed in boats 
down McKenzie’s River, north, and issued into the 
Arctic Ocean. Thence he threaded the coast east- 
erly, 300 miles. After a fruitless search, discover- 
ing no trace of Franklin, in marks by the way, or 
in the knowledge of the Esquimaux, he returned 
just in season to escape the autumnal ice. He nei- 
ther saw nor heard anything of the British and 
American expeditions of last year. He entertains 
the common conjecture that Franklin’s vessels have 
been crushed between floating mountains of ice.— 
The Dr. has left for England. 





Acoipent at Heti-Gatz.—A serious accident 
occurred on Friday, March 26th, on the East River 
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at Hell-Gate, in connection with the submarine op- 
erations of Mons. Maillefert, who was engaged in 
removing rocks from the channel. It appears that 
about two o’clock in the afternoon M. Maillefert and 
his assistants, William Smith, Capt. Southard, and 
two men, named Joseph Martin and John Whalen, 
embarked in two boats from Pot Cove, for the pur- 
pose of firing four charges of powder, containing 
100 pounds each, on the “Frying Pan.” Two of 
the charges were fired, and the third lowered down 
upon the rock ; but, before the operation was fin- 
ished, the box containing the canister became bro- 
ken, and the sand with which it was ballasted ran 
out into the water—consequently the buoyancy of 
the canister caused it to rise to the surface, and it 
was, therefore, hauled alongside the wooden charge 
boat, with the view of conveying it ashore: the 
other charge was sunk upon the rock, and the wires 
properly attached. 

By some mistake on the part of the two men 
in the charge boat, they handed M. Maillefert 
the wires attached to the floating canister in- 
stead of those attached to the canister lower- 
ed upon the rock ; and he accordingly applied them 
to the galvanic battery which he had with him, and 
immediately an explosion took place, which blew 
the wooden boat to atoms, and instantly killed the 
two men, and so seriously wounded Capt. Southard 
that he died at two o'clock. 

M. Maillefert and Mr. Smith, who were in one of 
Francis’s metallic life-boats, and which, as before 
stated, contained the battery, found themselves at 
the bottom of the river, and after struggling and 
being under water for some time, they succeeded in 
laying hold of part of the metallic life-boat, which, 
containing an air-chamber, supported them until 
they received assistance, and were taken on shore, 

Neither of them remember hearing the noise of 
the explosion, though it was heard for miles dis- 
tant, and shook every house in the neighborhood, 
and caused great alarm to the inhabitants of Har- 
lem, Yorkville, and Astoria. Boats were immedi- 
ately pushed off from Long Island, and from the 
vessels in the Sound, and every assistance ren- 
dered. 

The body of one of the two men in the wooden 
boat presented a frightful appearance, being liter- 
ally blown to pieces; the body of the other has 
not been recovered. 

M. Maillefert and Mr. Smith, his brother-in-law, 

_ escaped death, both by the explosion and by drown- 
ing, in a miraculous manner, the latter receiving but 
a few slight burns on the face; the former had his 
coat rent to shreds, and had it not been for the me- 
tallic boat, both would inevitably have perished. 





Suewreok nv tHe Cotumata River.—The pro- 
peller Gen. Warren, for many months engaged in 
the coast trade, was wrecked at the mouth of the 
Columbia on the 8lst of January, and forty-two 
lives were lost. She was bound for San Francisco, 
and had proceeded to sea, when an accident oceur- 
red, causing her to leak badly, and she put back for 
Astoria. She had passed the bar, when, in conse- 
quence of the insufficient power of her engines, and 
the roughness of the sea, she became unmanage- 
able, and drifted toward Clatsop Spit, where she 





finally struck. The sea, breaking over her with 
great fury, parted her old hull, and before assistance 
could be procured by a boat’s crew, dispatched with 
extreme difficulty to the shore, every vestige of the 
wreck had been swept away, and every soul on 
board perished. Only the ten men composing the 
boat’s crew escaped. Capt. Thompson, command- 
ing the General Warren, met the sad fate to which 
his vessel and all on board were so suddenly swept. 





Hurricane near Cuicaco—On the 12th of 
March, a short distance from Chicago, IIl., a hurri- 
cane swept over Duncklee’s Grove, confining its 
ravages to a narrow track, which destroyed several 
houses and barns, trees, fences, é&c., and killed sev- 
eral sheep. In Mr. Duncklee’s house eighteen per- 
sons were assembled. It was a kind of family 
meeting—four of his married children with their 
families having arrived on a visit that day. Sud- 
denly, and without premonition, the house was 
lifted several feet from its foundation, and was 
crushed in its fall. Mrs. Duncklee was instantly 
killed. A son-in-law had his foot broken, and was 
seriously injured in his back. The remainder, as if 
by miracle, escaped with only slight contusions. 





Mine or Spanish Watre.—A mine of Spanish 
whiting has recently been discovered on the farm 
of Mr. Williams, in the south-western part of Alto, 
Fon du Lac County, Wisconsin, which is said to 
embrace an area of near twenty acres. The whit- 
ing is found within eighteen inches of the surface, 
and is comprised in a layer of from eighteen inches 
to two-and-a-half feet in thickness. Its quality has 
also been tested”by actual experiment, and proved 
to be excellent. When compounded with oil, it 
made a very fine quality. It has been used by 
carpenters to chalk their lines, and found to answer 
this purpose much better than chalk, as it is entire- 
ly free from the flinty lumps so common in chalk, 
which soon destroy a line by cutting it in pieces. 
The situation of the land where the mine was first 
discovered is low and flat. 





Strate Lunatic Asytum.—A report has been re- 
cently presented to the Legislature, from which it 
appears that the number of patients in the State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, at the commencement of 
the year 1851, was 429; 366 have been added to 
the number during the year, 112 discharged recoy- 
ered—15 much improved—51 improved—134 un- 
improved, and 48 have died. Whole number re- 
maining, 435. Whole number received into the 
Asylum from January 16th to the lst of December, 
1851, 3,109 ; of whom 1,300 have been discharged 
recovered, 23 much improved, 511 improved, 472 
unimproved, and $378 have died. The price fixed 
for keeping persons in indigent circumstances has 
been fixed at $2 50, instead of $2 per week. The 
managers say that the past experience of the Asy- 
lum renders the change necessary. 





Epvoationat Rerorm.—John O. Wattles and as- 
sociates are now engaged in founding at West Point, 
Indiana, an institute intended to be a model sémi- 





nary, embracing in its plan thorough physical as 
well as intellectual culture, with a scientific and 
practical mastery of agriculture, mechanics, é&c. 
The ultimate end contemplated is social as well as 
individual melioration, though no particular views 
of Society or its needs are required or expected of 
those who take part in the enterprise. Co-opera- 
tion is solicited from those interested in the general 
idea, whether by way of aid to free the land, erect 
suitable buildings, &c., or by personal connection 
with the work. 





Fonerat iv Santa Fz—A celebrated female 
adventurer, known as Madame Tullis, recently died 
at Santa Fe, where she attracted much attention 
by the splendor of her funeral, as ehe had done by 
the notoriety of her life. Of poor and humble ori- 
gin in Sonora, she came into New Mexico when 
young, and by a certain sprightliness of intellect 
and force of character, though, like nearly all Mex- 
ican women, totally illiterate, she attained the dis- 
tinction, whatever that may be worth, of being the 
most famed of her sex in her adopted home. At 
her decease years had told upon her constitution 
less than her course of life. She took early to two 
professions common in that country of easy morals. 
The days and nights which she spent, as a succers- 
ful gamester, the presiding divinity at the monte- 
table, are uncounted ; so also is the number of her 
various amantes, 

In compliance with her directions, no expense 
was spared upon her funeral ; and she had the hon- 
or of being the first person in New Mexico who was 
ever buried by a bishop. All the New Mexican 
magnificence of the gorgeous church to which she 
belonged was in requisition on this occasion. Her 
coffin, richly bound and lined, and draped with cost- 
ly silk and lawns, was surrounded by a company of 
religious functionaries splendid in their laced and 
gilded attire, with chanters ginging and censers 
swinging, and followed by a concourse of persons, 
each holding a lighted wax candle, the whole form- 
ing a galaxy which at night would have made a 
very imposing illumination. The interior of the 
church was twinkling witha multitude of the same 
kind of lusters, which presented a striking specta- 
cle, contrasted as it was with a profusion of white 
and black drapery. 

The repose of the departed soul was assured by 
the appropriate rites—in the present case prolonged 
for hours ; and the interment of her remains, which 
took place in one of the chapels attached to La San- 
ta Inglesia Parroquial, was followed by a homily 
from the bishop, in which the speaker addressed 
the crowd in Spanish, besides dwelling upon the 
importance of the services of the Church, enforced 
the necessity of a Christian life. 

The expectations of the deceased, who had pro- 
vided for costly obsequies, were not disappointed ; 
the sum total of the expense account exceeds 
$2,000. 





Tetrcrara To THE Pactric.—Henry O'Reilly, of 
telegraphic celebrity, is now earnestly engaged in 
promoting the project of extending the telegraph 
westward to the Pacific, and is sanguine of being 
able to have it in operation to San Francisco with. 
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in eighteen months, provided Congress shall make 
a favorable response to his memorial asking for 
right of way through the wilderness, and protec- 
tion to his wires. He seeks no pecuniary aid, but 
simply proposes to supersede the present system 
of forts, at long distances, with large garrisons, by 
establishing stockades twenty miles apart, each of 
twenty dragoons. He proposes that two or three 
soldiers shall ride daily each way from each stock- 
ade, so as to transport @ daily express letter mail 
across the continent, while at the same time pro- 
tecting and comforting emigrants and settlers along 
the public domain; and thus incidentally furnish- 
ing all the protection which the telegraph will re- 
quire. Seemingly, this is a very ingenious and 
practicable mode of securing a great national ob- 
ject with comparatively little expense. The dis- 
tance between Missouri and San Francisco is about 
2,300 miles. The mail service, conducted with 
military precision, therefore, ought to be accom- 
plished in from twelve to fourteen days. 





Tae Carrrot.—The marble contract for the en- 
largement of the Capitol is given to John Rice, 
John Baird, Charles Heebner, and Matthew Baird, 
all of Philadelphia County, Pa, the marble required 
to be procured from the quarries near Lee, in the 
State of Massachusetts, at the rate of sixty-five 
cents per cubic foot for all blocks of marble con- 
taining thirty cubic feet or less, and $1 98 per cu- 
bic foot for all blocks of marble containing over 
thirty cubic feet. 





Eerertax Museum.—The museum of Dr. Abbot, 
of Cairo, consisting of the rarest and most curious 
specimens of ancient Egyptian art and life, and 
which is well known to every traveler in Egypt, 
has been shipped at Alexandria for the United 
States. This collection is one of the mest valuable 
of its kind in the world. That of the British Mu- 
seum and of the King of Prussia are more exten- 
sive, but are hardly more choice. Among other 
remarkable objects in Dr. Abbot's collection, is the 
seal ring of Cheops, the supposed builder of the 
great Pyramid. 





Ixpustay ox Laxe Surerion.—There are em- 
ployed on the southern shores of Lake Superior 
710 miners and copper cutters, and 800 surface 
men and mechanics, and 500 other artisans; total 
number of inhabitants, 3,035 ; thé amounts of land 
cleared for agricultural purposes, 20,000 acres.— 
There are 73 horse-teams and 30 yoke of oxen. 
The wages of miners average about $40 per month ; 
surface men about $26 per month ; good mechanics 
$45 per month ; team and man driver from $4 to 
$5 per day. 





New Teretrony.—A new territory is proposed, 
comprising that portion of Wisconsin lying north 
of the 45th degree of north latitude, and that por- 
tion of Michigan lying west of Lake Michigan.— 
This territory is very much isolated from the States 
to which it is attached, and has separate and indi- 
vidual interests peculiarly its own, which, under the 
present organization, do not receive the fvstering 
cace of its several governments which the best in- 





terests of the country require, The separation of 
territory would not be any disadvantage to the 
States from which it is proposed to detach it, which 
would not be more than compensated by its aug- 
mented commercial and political advantages. 





Light bands of India rubber are, in a measure, 
taking the place of twine in some fashionable stores, 
for fastening small parcels. 





A beautiful white swan has been shot at James- 
town, the outlet of Chautauque Lake. It measured 
six feet and six inches from tip to tip of its wings, 
and twenty-seven inches from the end of its bill to 
the base of its neck. Its color was the purest 
white. 





Gov. Ladislaus Ujhazy has addressed a letter to 
the editor of The Brunswicker, in Missouri, denying 
the statement which appeared in a previous num- 
ber of his paper, that the Hungarians were about 
selling out their claims in Iowa, with the intention 
of colonizing Texas. 





The Texas papers announce the death of Taylor 
White, the greatest stock grower in the State. The 
sum of $40,000 in specie was found in his safe. 


Hans Wiison, a wealthy citizen of Steubenville, 
Ohio, died recently in that city, in the 86th year of 
his age, leaving in bequests $50,000 to the Board of 
Domestic Missions of the Presbyterian Church; 
$50,000 to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church ; $1,000 to the Presbyterian 
Church of Steubenville ; and $200 each to all the 
other churches in that city ; $1,700 to the Presby- 
terian Bible and Tract Societies of Steubenville ; 
and $500 to the poor of the city. Mr. W. was a 
native of Ireland, and began life in Steubenville 


very poor. 








Mr. John S. Dwight, of Boston, is about to pro- 
duce a book upon Mozart, based on the work of a 
distinguished Russian author, who is little known, 
either in France, England, or this country. It will 
be published in two volumes, by a house in this 
city. The first volume is occupied with the life of 
the great composer, and the second with criticisms 
upon his works. 





Tae Peorte’s Lecrures.—This course, which has 
been attended with great interest during the latter 
part of the season in New York, was closed witha 
lecture on the “ Life and Times of John Hampden,” 
by Rev. E.H. Chapin. The average attendance on 
these lectures exceeded that of any course before 
given in this city. Although three persons were 
admitted for twenty-five cents, yet the average 
compensation to the lecturers for each lecture was 
over $60, while three received over $100 each for 
a single lecture. Fourteen lectures were given, 
commencing January 13th, and ending March 30th, 
on the several Tuesday evenings and on two Friday 
evenings. The total receipts of the course were 
$1,804 41, and the payments were—To lecturers, 
$846 75 ; for the Tabernacle, $399 ; for advertizing, 
$573 78; net loss to the management, $15 32.— 
There were no contingent expenses—all the work 





of procuring lecturers, preparing advertisements, 
sending them around for insertion, &c., having been 
done for the good of the cause. 

These lectures will be resumed next autumn, and 
preparations will be made to render them effective 
and popular. 


FOREIGN. 


Disaster to tHe Farnon Troors.—A disaster 
has occurred to the French troops in Algeria. The 
expeditionary column of General Besquet, after 
having defeated the vain attempts of Bou-Burghia, 
remained in its position in the very beart of Kaby- 
lia, about twenty-five miles from Bougia, whence it 
was able to observe all that was going on in the 
country. On February 18, the weather began to 
set in very bad; the rivulets were swollen by the 
heavy rains ; the communications between the town 
and the camp were interrupted, and the troops be- 
gan to be in want of provisions. During the night 
of the 2ist there was a very heavy fall of snow ; 
in some places it was six feet in depth, and covered 
the tents of the soldiers. On the 22d an order was 
given to strike the camp, and the troops com- 
menced their march toward Bougia. The cold was 
very severe, and the men, overcome by privations 
and fatigue, had Jost their habitual vigor, and fell 
dead along the road. The column was thrown in- 
to disorder, and a disaster soon occurred similar to 
that which was experienced eight years ago by the 
column of Gen. Levasseur, in the Bou-Thaleb. In 
the evening of the 22d some stragglers began to 
arrive at Bougia, and the accounts which they gave 
threw the town into the greatest consternation. 
Measures were immediately taken to render assis- 
tance. Independently of the resources at the com- 
mand of the military, an appeal was made to the 
inhabitants. Mules, horses, and every means of 
transport, were put in requisition ; many of the in- 
habitants left the town, provided with torches, in 
search of the unfortunate soldiers, and every house 
was open to receive them as they might arrive. 
Fires were lighted in the streets; soup and hot 
wine were prepared for them. What is very re- 
markable is, that the Kabyles never sought to pro 
fit by this disaster ; but, on the contrary, wherever 
they met with straggling soldiers, they assisted and 
brought them to Bougia, as well as they could do 
it. The loss of the French column is estimated at 
300 men at least, but nothing positive is yet known, 
as stragglers are constantly arriving at Bougia. 
Several have been placed in the hospital with their 
limbs frost-bitten. The loss of officers will be 
small; the only one known to have perished is M. 
Laure, an assistant-surgeon, who fell a victim to his 
courageous devotedness. 





Liseration or Genera Penczer.—Gen. Perc- 
zel has been liberated from his detention at Broosa 
in Asia Minor, on the intercession of the Legation 
of the United States, and with his lady and three 
children is now on his way to the United States 
via England. The General and family are all well, 
happy in being once more free. The Sultan has 
generously donated him with a sum of money for 
his expenses. He is the last of the refugees. He 
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is warmly attached to M. Kossuth, and condemns 
very strongly the vigorous attack of Bathiany, who 
doubtless made it with a view to procure bis par- 
don from the emperor of Austria, and the restora- 
tion of his forfeited estates. 





Tue Caystat Patace—The Committee upon 
the final disposition of the Crystal Palace have re- 
ported to this effect, that if it be retained where it 
is, its best use would be as an ornamental garden. 
If it is decided not to retain it in Hyde Park, the 
Committee cannot recommend its erection else- 
where at the public expense. They add, that if 
the expenditure of £80,000 were not an insuper- 
able objection, the principal portion of the building 
might be removed to Kew as a conservatory. In 
such a case, it is their opinion that the whole 
building should be purchased, and those parts sold 
which were not needed. A committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen will be formed to test public 
opinion as to the final disposition of the palace. 
The Government and Royal Commission had de- 
cided, before the presentation of the report, to let 
the contract take its course, which will result in 
taking down the building. 

Aw Op Custom.—On the 10th of March a singu- 
lar old custom was revived in Hamburg. When 
the Exchange was thronged at high noon, two of 
the city drummers appeared in uniform before the 
entrance and beat a roll ten minutes long. Then, 
over the great door of the Exchange they suspend- 
ed a black tablet inscribed with the name of a 
bankrupt merchant who had absconded. When 
this was done, the bell in one of the towers—the 
bell of shame—rang for two hours, The tablet re- 
mains for three months and a day. In many Ger- 
man cities, the bankrupt, as a sign of his condition, 
is compelled to wear a straw hat for a year and a 
day. 








The marriage of Jenny Lind has given great 
satisfaction in Hamburg, in which city the family 
of Mr, Goldschmidt reside. The news preceded 
the arrival of his own letters, and the report was 
treated as a joke until his parents received from 
Mr. Goldschmidt himself the tidings of its truth. 








Reviews. 








Tae Paonograruic TEACHER; BEING AN INDUCTIVE 
Exposition of PHONOGRAPHY, INTENDED AS A 
Scnoot Boox, anp To aFrorRD CoMPLETE AND 
Tuorovucn InstRUCTION TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT THE ASSISTANCE OF AN OnaL Tracuer. By 
E. Weastxr. New York: Fowrers anp WELLS. 
Price, by mail, 40 cents. 


[This is the most complete work on Phonography, 
the great writing reform, of anything that has yet 
been given to the public in this country or in 
Europe. The author, Mr. Webster, is one of the 
most experienced and best teachers of Phonography 
on this side of the Atlantic. His pupils were 
among the first to find a seat on the floor of Con- 
gress as reporters. The far-famed prodigies, as 





verbatim reporters, the boys Murphy and McElhone, 
now reporters in the United States Senate, were 
taught at the age of fourteen by Mr. Webster, gra- 
tuitously, in Philadelphia, and are now the fastest 
writers in this country, if not in the world. They 
are able to earn sixty dollars a week during the 
entire session of Congress, which is greater pay 
than that of a Senator. 

This work is designed to embody the author's ex- 
perience as a teacher, and to enable the learner to 
begin with the elements and rise to be a complete 
Phonographic writer in the “corresponding style.” 
It embraces all the late improvements in Phono- 
graphy, and may therefore be relied on as the best 
work extant. The author's preface contains the 
following explanation of the late improvements in 
the art, and the general design of the work :—] 

Paonocraray is the invention of Mr. Isaao 
Pirman, of Bath, England. It has been before the 
public for about fifteen years, and has won many 
warm admirers in Great Britain and America. 

Two years ago, a Phonetic Council of one hun- 
dred persons (fifty in Great Britain, and fifty in 
America) was elected by a popular vote of the 
Phonographers of each country, for the purpose of 
uniting the efforts and skill of all in effecting some 
further improvements in the art. This Council ter- 
minated its lebors (so far as Phonography is con- 
cerned) on the first of January, 1852. After a long 
and patient investigation of the subject, it) Was al- 
most unanimously agreed to introduce two new 
letters into the Phonographic alphabet, and change 
the system in some other respects. It is reasonable 
to believe, that, after so long and so thorough an 
investigation, made by the most experienced Pho- 
nographers, the system is as near perfection as it is 
possible for an art to approximate ; and that there 
exists no necessity for change hereafter. 

These improvements have rendered the publica- 
tion of anew treatise on Phonography necessary, 
and hence the present work. 

The author of the following pages claims nothing 
original in Phonography, having simply embodied 
his own experience, as a practical teacher of the 
art. He has thoroughly studied the wants of the 
beginner, and has, by a series of simple, analytical, 
and inductive exercises, endeavored (and he has 
reason to hope the effort has been successful) to 
remove all that is embarrassing and discouraging 
to the student in the commencement of his Phono- 
graphic studies. Under each rule is a reading 

Exercise in Phonography, and a Writing Exercise 
in common type, so that he at once makes a prac- 
tical application of the rule, both in reading and 
writing, and no word is introduced until it can be 
written the best way. This arrangement precludes 
the necessity of his ever being required to unlearn 
that which has cost him much time and labor to 
learn ; but, on the contrary, he is led on, step by 
step, from principle to principle, until he has trav- 
eled over the whole ground occupied by Phono- 
graphy, or, in other words, the whole ground occu- 
pied by the English language, and made complete 
master, not only of an art by which he can write 
with the speed of oratorical speech, but the phi- 
losophy and fundamental principles of all languages. 











Lectures oN Menta Science, accoRDING TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF PARENOLOGY, DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrery or THE WEsT- 
een Liserat Instirure or Marietta, Onio, IN 
THE AuTuMN oF 1851. By Rev. G. S. Weaver, 
Illustrated with vings. New York: Fow- 
Legs AND We ts, Publishers. 


[This is the title of an excellent work of 225 
pages, designed to popularize the philosophy of the 
human mind, and to elevate and instruct the rising 
generation in character, hope, and intelligence. In 
our last number we made a notice of this work, 
and promised to give our readers some extracts 
from it. Extracts, however, give but a meager 
idea of a book, the whole of which should be read in 
connection. Speaking of the natural language of the 
faculties, the author says :—] 

As the body is the servant of the mind, it be- 
comes necessary that it be sound, well-formed, 
healthy, pure in its life and actions, else its service 
will be marred, distracted, uncertain, and impure. 
Little dependence can be put upon a weakly and 
corrupted servant. His whole surface will be tinc- 
tured with the jaundice, or fever of his disease. 
So if the body is diseased, it will not, cannot serve 
the mind well. There is no moral lesson that 
Phrenology urges with more force and earnestness 
than that health—perfection of the body—is of 
the utmost importance to our mental well-being. 
It has no fellowship with that doctrine which would 
crucify the flesh, abuse and corrupt the physical 
house in which we dwell. That house is the palace 
of earth’s noble lord, and should be garlanded with 
the roses of health, and robed in the blushing colors 
of beauty. It should be an object of our tenderest 
care and solicitude. We should no more transgress 
a law of health than we should cut the throat of 
our neighbor. As we value mind, as we prize 
moral magnanimity of soul, as we estimate the 
glorious affections which bind us in links of gold to 
God and man, so should we regard the health and 
perfection of the body. Soul and body are joined 
in holy wedlock. They are a united pair. If one 
suffers, the other must. If the body decays, the 
mind cannot exert its powers. If the body sickens, 
the mind cannot use its appropriate powers, its ap- 
propriate language. Every faculty of mind has 
its outward, visible language. On the skull is 
written the strength and power of each organ, and 
consequently each faculty, and on the countenance 

and in the actions is written and spoken its natural, 
everyday language. Each organ has its own pe- 
culiar and appropriate language, different from all 
the rest. The organs of the mind’s actions, may be 
compared to the great confederacy of nations. 
Each nation has a language, manners, customs, 
modes of action and expression peculiar to itself. 
So it is with each organ. The study of these 
several and varied languages constitutes one of the 
most pleasing and instructive departments of phre- 
nological science. It is in these graceful and natu- 
ral languages that human nature is daily exhibited, 
that the mind’s peculiar phases, attitudes, and states 
are shown ; that all the strange freaks of feeling 
and fancy are portrayed, that passion writes its 
burning words, that lust uses its bawdy tongue, 
that anger thunders its annihilating threats, that 
love whispers its silvery notes. " 
No mental exercise is more truly delightful than 
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reading the natural language of mind as it is writ- 
ten in the lives and actions of those around us. It 
is a knowledge of this language that enables us 
to read character, to study both ourselves and our 
fellows, to go, as it were, into the sanctuary of 
their souls, and sit in meditation there when they 
know not what we are doing, to examine the ac- 
tions and states of their minds, and make ourselves 
acquainted with them as they really are, It is in 
this language that is written the highest and grand- 
est actions of mind, such as the philology of the 
tongue and pen can never express. 

We often have ardent aspirations, burning loves, 
overpowering sorrows, uncontrollable joys, intense 
devotions, lofty thoughts, to which no human lan- 
guage can give adequate expression, so that the 
best, the loftiest, the grandest views of the human 
soul can never be painted on canvas, or spoken in 
words, It is left for the natural language of the 
organs of which I am speaking, to utter in our 
presence, and portray to our eyes, those splendid 
flights and burning feelings of the mental man. It 
is the language, and the only language, in which 
the real, living poetry of the soul is written. 

Byron has told us well how we are often left to 
the use. of this natural language to express our 
thoughts and feelings. Says he— 

“Could | embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me, could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus through 
Soul, heart, mind, passion, feeting, strong or weak, 
Ali hear, know, feel, aad yet breathe into.ene word, 
And that word were lightning, I would speak.” 
But as it was, he found himself unable to utter 


the burning lava-tide of feeling to which his soul 
had risen. Could he have been seen, then the 
natural language would have spoken the sublime 
poetry of his mind, and poured out in one rich, full, 
flaming expression, the lightning thoughts that 
were wrapping in a blaze of glory the canopy of 
his soul. It is the free use of this natural language 
that gives the actor and the orator their power, 
that is the soul of eloquence, the poetry of life, 
the spirit of all mutual influence and power. 

This language it is the province of Phrenology 
to teach, so far as it can be taught. Yet only its 
plainest and commonest forms are all that can be 
taught. It must be learned by observation, by the 
most critical attention to the most natural modes 
of expressing feeling and thought. As we pass 
along we shall speak of the natural language of 
the several organs, as far as time will permit. 

On Approbativeness our author remarks :— 

There is, perhaps, no stimulus that is more uni- 
versal and powerful, than that afforded by Approba- 
tiveness. Scarcely a human creature can be found 
unaffected by it. From the slave at his task in 
the burning sun, to the king on his throne, its rule 
is felt. Then, it is not only a stimulus to active ex- 
ertions, to daring exploits, and almost superhuman 
achievements, but it prevents the commission of a 
world of crime, and the practice of as much vice. 
The hand lifted to do a deed of darkness and 
wrong, is often stayed by the loud appeals of Appro- 
bativeness. Lusts are checked, passions curbed, 
slander’s tongue disarmed, envy’s work prevented, 
and the lawless career of disobedience greatly nar- 
rowed by the stirring instigations of this faculty. 








If in the field of its boundless ambition it lays 
waste empires and makes nations groan in bondage, 
it at the same time puts an end to a thousand old 
abuses of power, breaks up a thousand haunts of 
iniquity, and deals a blow of ruin to as many mon- 
sters in vice. It atways does its great works under 
the pretext of right, and generally believes that 
great good is to be the grand result. 

No faeulty, perhaps, in the human mind is more 
liable to abuse than this. When connected with 
great minds, unless it is coupled with strong moral 
elements, it is the source of that lawless. ambition 
that overruns all bounds, that courts the whole 
world for its sphere of action, that would sit upon 
the throne of universal dominion, and be the one, 
only, all-grand, all-imposing object of the adulation 
and praise of mankind. Such it was in Alexander 
and Napoleon. Such men generally believe them- 
selves human gods sent for the deliverance and 
worship of mankind. And under this delusive 
idea, given wholly by Approbativeness, they often 
cause crime, devastation, and ruin to overrun whole 
continents, and sow the seeds of a mighty harvest- 
field of vice and wretchedness. So inspiring, so 
enrapturing is the voice of this syren in the soul, 
that they forget all the laws of propriety, of right, 
of decency, and duty, and give themselves up to 
its bewildering notes, charmed victims of its single 
strain. Napoleon himself said, “Sweeter to me 
than the voice of Josephine, are the praises of the 
French people.” 


General Patires. 


Paintinos, Busts, and Sxutis.—Phrenological lecturers, 
or those desiring to become such, and phrenologieal socie- 
ties, are frequently writing to us for information respecting 
paintings, busts, and skulls to illustrate the science of phre- 
nology. We would inform them that we can furnish sets 
of portraits, containing 71 heads of persons distinguished 
for talent, morality, ingenuity, poetry, crime, and idiocy. 
These are so arranged as to show each organ, large and 
small. These sets are in water-colors on paste-board, and 
are worth $35, being the cheapest illustrations we have ever 
been able to obtain. 

We have some very nice small sets showing the different 
groups of organs in large and small development, contain- 
ing nine portraits, which are worth $6. We have, also, one 
or two sets illustrative of phrenology, which we can offer 
by the dozen at 80 cents acopy. These are mounted on 
cloth. We have others in oil on oiled canvas, nine ona 
sheet, mounted for hanging up, which are one dollar for 
each portrait. We have large heads painted on canvas, 
three feet by six, showing the organs in different colors—a 
very interesting article for lecturers, worth four dollars. 
Also, some very beautiful sets of the four temperaments as 
recognized by Combe, worth ten dollars. 

We can also furnish skulls from fifty cents to five dollars 
each, the quality determining the price. Also, the phreno- 
logical bust, with all the organs mapped out and labeled, 
and the whole beautifully varnished, price one dollar. We 
can also furnish casts of the human brain, and casts of heads 
and skulls of some of the most noted persons that have 
ever lived, from fifty cents to two doliars each. Phrenolog- 
ical societies or individuals remitting the amount they wish 
to expend in any of these articles, and giving directions 
what kind of paintings, drawings, skulls, or busts they 
want, will receive by firet return of express the value of the 
amount in such articles as they may request, within the 
range above mentiuned. 














Norice ro ConTrisutors.—We are sometimes request- 
ed, by persons who write communications for the Journal, 


to retain their articles if they are not aceepted for publica- 
tion. We wish it distinctly understood that we cannot un- 
dertake to do it. We have not always the time to examine 
them on their arrival, nor have we always room for accepted 
articles for several months, and sometimes wé may have 
haif-a-dozen articles on the same subject, the best of which 
cannot all appear at once. [f contributors wish to retain a 
copy of what they write, it is better for them to take a copy 
befure they send to us, and this will answer their purpose, 
and relieve us from all trouble in the matter. It sometimes 
cours that an article is deemed good, but circumstances 
prevent its ivsertion for perhaps a year. Because an article 
does not uppear in the next number after it is sent us it is 
no evidence of its rejection, and we wish to say distinctly 
that a: ticles must be in ‘hand at léast-a month before the 
date of publication ; but we repeat, do not ask us to return 
articles, 

PaacticaL Parenotey; its Utitrry.—To know our- 
selves is a matter of the greatest importance, and there is 
no other means by which we can acquire this knowledge 
80 well as by the aid of Phrenology. it teaches us for what 
occupation in life we are by nature best qualified, and in 
what pursuit we may be successful. 

To Parents and Teachers it will unfold the true capaci- 
ties and dispositions of their children and pupils, and thus 
enable them the more successfully to govern and instruct 
them. 

it will enable the Physician to understand the causes of 
insanity, and greatly assist him in restoring his patient. 

It will aid Manufacturers in selecting Apprentices best 
adapted to particular occupations, Merchants in selecting 
Confidential Clerks, Shipmasters in selecting Crews, and, 
what is of still more importance, will guide us correctly in 
selecting Congenial Companions for Life, and enable us to 
adapt ourselves to each other, when a difference in dispo- 
sition exists. 

ProressionaL Examtnations, with written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired. 

Our Purenotoeicat Caninet.—Strangers and Citizens 
will fad our Phrenological Museums of Messrs. Fow.ers 
anp WELLs agreeable places to visit, as they contain many 
rare curiosities. Phrenological Examinations, with Charts, 
will be maile at all hours; when desired. Written descrip- 
tions of character also promptly prepared. 

New York are'in Clinton Hall, 13! Nassau-street; 
tun, 1442 Washington-street, near the Old South Church. 








Fow.ers anp Wetts have all works on PaystoLocry, 
Maconetism, Poonoorapny, Purenovoey, and the Natural 
Sciences, generally. Booksellers supplied on the most lib- 
eral terms forcash. Agents wanted in every state, county, 
and town. These works are universally popular, and thou- 
sands might be sold where they have never yet been intro- 
duced. We cannot supply our works to be sold on com- 
mission. 

When possible, it will be better for agents and others to 
have books sent by Express or as Freieut when several 
copies are wanted. Please address, post-paid, FowLers 
akp We ts, 131 Nassdwestreet, New York. 


Wesster’s Dictionary.—Under the provision of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, —s a one, of an — 
Dictionary, at the expense of the State, in each District 
Schvoi of the Commonwealth, 3,035 of the Districts 
Wesster’s ae DicTionary as their sTANDARD 
work, and 105 only of another work—30 We . Webster's 
minor works are | eee ots than 





" Gietween 7{000 anid “8,000 ‘of the Districts in the State of 
New York have also ordered Webster's Coben Dic- 
tionary, under the provision of the lust Legislature for that 

The Town Su ent of Attica writes:— 

There isa general sentiment of approbation, as far as [ 
have heard, in relation to the . The size, quality 
of the paper, typograph atisfaction. 
There were but few in our 
eee ete cnatecdeines beatae 

orthography, pronanciation, or definition of words, 
often the “standard Is referred to.” 


Ca Carcespandents. 


- 
N. P., of Aua.—The postage on the Water-Cure or Phreno. 
logical Journals to Georgia or Alabama is 20 cents a year. 
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Tyro.—Ist, Business, mechanical. 2d. One baving @ | 
good head, with more energy and cheerfuiness than you. 
We cannot afford to study letters and charts for an hour or 
two to answer in full such questions as yours gratuitously. 
We answer correspondents thruugh the Journal when the 
answers may be interesting and profitable to many, and 
when it can be done easier than to write a letter, but we 
cannot give written characters to oblige individuals. That 
can be done by our Professor in the usual way. You are 
only one among many who desire us to state in the Journal, 
from the numbering of the organs in their charts which 
they send us, our opinion of their characters, capacities fur 
business, what will best suit them, what kind of a wife 
they should have to harmonize with them, &c, 





E. H. D.—We can supply you through our agent, D. C. 
Dean, Smith and Neal’s Compend, 876 pages 12mo., for $3 ; 
Wilson’s Anatomy, 576 pages évo., fur $325; Yeoman’s 
Chemical Chart, about five feet square, for $6; Smith and 
Harner’s Anatomical Atlas, 200 pages 8vo., for $3. If you 
send us correct purtraits of individuals we will write their 
character, proper occupations, &c., for $3 each, 





lf E. W. A., of Worcester, Mass., will send us the full 
name, we will forward the Journal fur 1852, 





D. G. M., of 8. C.—Your article is received and will be 
early considered. 


rw Publications. 


Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Two volumes of 350 
pageseuch. Price $2. Second notice. 

These volumes sparkJe with the light of that mind whose 
earthly existence closed in the wreck of the ship Elizabeth, 
just as she had reached the coast of her fatherland, and 
thousands of warm hearts were palpitating to receive her, 
with her husband and child. Much of these volumes is 
made up from the Journal and other writings of this talent- 
ed and lamented woman, It p all the raci ofa 
well written novel, with the strength and stateliness of phi- 
losophy. Few can read the work without pleasure and 
profit, and we commend it to a wide circulation and a 
home in every library. It may be ordered from our office. 


The Existence of a God, and Human Immortality Philo- 
sophically Considered, and the Truth of Divine Revela- 
tion Substantiated. By Joun Bove Dons. One vol., 
i2mo., 216 pages. Price 75 cents, New York: published 
fur the Author, by Fowlers and Wells. 


At present, we can only give a brief synopsis of the con- 
tents of this remarkable production, pr d the most 
eloquent philosophical, and interesting work ever given to 
the public by this distinguished author and speaker, 

Precepts of the Master and his Companions; The Effect 
his Doctrine is destined to achieve ; Christ’s doctrine stands 
the test of his own golden axiom; the doctrine of Christ 




















pondence between Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson, both 
of England ; in its character Atheistic.— WW. C. Journal. 


and Miscellanies. By Heray James. 1 vol. 
Redfield. 


Lectures 

12mo., 440 pages. New York: J, 8. 

This volume deserves more than a passing notice. It isa 
work of profound thought, by a profound scholar. Such a 
work cannot fail to make 8 sensation in the world; yet its 
very profoundness will, for a time, prevent it from becom- 
ing popular, while many of its original views will at once 
enter into common life, and find a permanent abiding place 
with true aad liberal-minded men, 

The Lectures comprise the following subjects: 

Democracy and its Issues; Property as a Symbol; The 
Principal of Universality in Art; The Old and New Theol- 
ogy, Part l.; The Old and New Theology, Part I[.; The Sci- 
entific Accord of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

And the Miscellanies, the following : 

The Laws of Creation; Berkeley and his Critics; God ; 
Man; Responsibility; Morality ; A very long Letter ; Spirit- 
ual Rappings ; Intemperance ; Christianity. 

The work is most beautifully printed, and isin all respects 
most creditable to both author and publisher.— W. C. Jour. 


The American Presidents—Their Characters and Develop- 
ments, with Portraits and Biographies. A beautiful galaxy, 
presenting capital likenesses of all the Presidents of the 
United States, with interesting sketehes of their lives, Itis 
so very beautiful end cheap, that everybody will want it 
It may be sent by mail, free of postage, at twelve cents a 
copy, or twelve copies for one dollar. Please inclose the 
amount in a letter, and address Fowlers and Wells, Publish- 
ers, 131 Nassau st., New York. 


{3 The work contains thirteen excellent its, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Munroe, J. Q. Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, and Fiil- 


more. 

P.S. Agents wanted to sell this Portrait Gallery in every 
State, County, and Town. The most liberal terms offered 
to those who buy to sell again. 

tt is beautifully and is worth a dollar to any man. 
—WNorth American Citizen. 


The Prisoner’s Friend, for April, is on our table, and, as 
usual, its contents exhibit a healthful predominance of the 
moral sentiments over the animal propensities, and we 
would that every voter in the Union could read its pages 
monthly. It not only gives sound and humane views of 
_prison discipline ; but, to our thinking, many of its sug- 
gestions could be profitably adopted, with slight variations, 
in family government. Cuaries Spear, Editor, 124 Wash- 
ington-street, Boston. §2a year, in advance. 





The Harmony of Interests, Agricultural, Manufacturing, 
and Commercial. By Henry C, Carey. New York: 
Myron Finch. 

An octavo of 230 pages, containing much statistical in- 
formation, and the ablest argument in favor ef “ protec- 
tion ” that has yet appeared ; and with Daniel Webster we 
may say,“ If your premises are well founded the argument 
is conclusive.” But it is a question on which we will not 
now pronounce an opinion—a question on which even the 
election of a President may depend. The work cannot fail 
to interest every political economist, 





Rural Architecture ; a Description of Farm-Houses, Cotta- 
ges and Out-Buildings. Illustrated with engraved Views. 
By Luwis F. Atten. New York: C. M. Saxton, Agri- 
cultural Book Publisher. Price $1.25. 

Of this useful and beautiful bouk the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser says : 

“ Everything relating to rural architecture seems to be 
embraced in this volume. It gives full and intelligible de- 
scriptions of farm-houses, cottages, and out-buildings of 
every conceivable class, made still more practically useful 
by carefully prepared and often beautifully executed en- 
gravings. To these are added designs for and ample in- 
structions respecting the laying out of lawns, pleasure- 
grounds, parks: flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens; de- 
scriptions of useful and ornamental domestic animais for 
the country resident, with information of the best methods 
of conducting water into cattle-yards and houses; making 
altogether one of the best and most comprehensive books 
of the kind we have seen in anything like the same com- 
pass.” 

Should the Author bring out a new edition at a future 
time, we hope he will add to his otherwise complete work 
the new Octagon House, of which he has doubtless heard, 
and of which we hope soon to present original plans, and 
specifications, and so fourth, for the benefit of our readers 
and the public. 


Sazxton’s Rural Hand-Books, Under this spgereriete title 
Mr. C. M. Saxton, of New York, has published the fol- 
lowing useful little works, at 25 cents a copy :— 


Horses ; their Varieties, Breeding, and Management, in 
Health and Disease. By D. H. Ricnarpson. 


Domestic Fowl, and Ornamental Poultry. Same author, 
The Hog ; its Origin and Varieties. Same author. 
RE a Same 
aul 


The American Rose Culturist ; a practical Treatise on the 
Propagation, Cultivation and Management of the Ross. 
Illustrated. 

All of whieh are got up in good taste, in acheap and 
convenient form. Of course, all good farmers will supply 
themselves with copies of the Rural Hand-Books, while 
the young women should have the Book of Roses, 








Adhurctisements. 
Che Student, 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY, AND MONTHLY SCHOOL-READER, 
Prospectus of Vol. V., commencing May, 1842. 
N. A. CALKINS, EDITOR. 


Tax Ossect or Tur Stupent is the PuysicaL, Morat, 
and Intecuectuat improvement OF Yours. For the ac- 
complishment of this alm, it combines interest with instruc- 
tion, and is so arranged as to be adapted to every member 
of the Family, from the child to the aged sire; thus itis 
emphatically Tuz Famity Periopicat. 

Tue Scignces are embraced in its pages, treated in a 
popular manner, and the most important discoveries in 
each, duly announced. 

History, in its leading feature, of Nations, Events, 
Countries, and Individuals, will be found in our columns. 
The Coat or Arms of each State of the Union, with a brief 
description, history of its settlement, and present statistics, 
will be included, 

Biocraray of d ished 
now living, or eect aneeneas Unbomat ats teen 


Po yal centinne te Cesar ens thenening Seawe ef 
e work. 

Natura History. This department will embrace de- 
scriptions of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, insects, Trees, Piants, 
Fruits, and various productions of the earth, illustrated by 
beautiful engravings. 

Approrriate Music will be given to cheer up the youth- 
ful spirits at school, and gladden the happy home with 
pleasant songs. 

Our Museum is a feature of much interest. This is 
filied with mental curiosities, composed of gems of know- 

rare and curious, both relics uf antiquity, and discov- 
day, and contains, also, etc. 








in prose and poeiry,from the poun of ablest 

gy be — 

ux Youru’s ARTMENT, containing 
impress valuable moral lessons, 
etc., also traveis, natural history. 
pag ens ety hy orn ete ge 

or CHILDREN, some five or six pages, printed on plain 
type, comtuiming articles with easy words, und simple ideas, 
tu instruct the child, and teach sume moral lesson, 
fact in nature, thus 

“To aid the mind's development.” 


Teacuers will find some portion devoted to them, con- 
taining useful suggestions trom expenenced 
and valuable hints in regard to the duties of their worthy 


calling. 

Literary Notices of new books and publications, par- 

of such as would aid im the diffusion of useful 

a anon Student 

ucH A VaRIETY the presents d its nronth! 
visita it ins a word of encourcgument fur ath whe aeairs 
improvement, from the child to the teacher and parent. 

Our Enverrrise is a novel one, and the of our 
work unlike any other that has ever been to the 
public ; our aim is to furnish the Best Family Periodical in 
America, 

Tuts Worx is published on the first of each month, con- 
taining THIRTY-TWo large octavo pages, with numerous 
illustrations, on the following 


Serms, in Gybance : 
Five cope, a oo | Filteen ne a oo 
S#” Sample numbers wilt be sent gratis, when desired. 
Ptease address all letters, pust-raip to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New-York. 
N. B. Editors, Postmasters, ‘Teachers, and Clergymeén, 
are respectfully requested to act as agents for this work. 
Now is the time to subscribe; the new volume com- 
mences with May, 1852. 


CHords of Commendation. 


The Student, in my judgment, is a work 4 in 
——_ ——— ag to the young.—Rev. Leonarp M. Vincent, 
a 


For the young this is the best monthly that we know of. 
It has been by many of our teachers as a class- 
reader, and bids fair to supplant all the readers now in use. 
— Warren Journal, N. J. 

6 ea oe eee be a ppme reli, t 
especially designed to benefit youth, serves 
ann feading-book for the echodl-voom.,-Rturet Neo Berke’, 
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To Pustisuers.—-Tut New Yorn Srersotyre Asso- 
ciation is supplied with the modern styles of plain and 
fancy types, and other materials for doing the best of Book- 
work, pam phiets, bills, labels, and everything in the line of 
Stereotyping, in the first style of the art, with promptness 
and at the lowest rates, Application may be made to the 
manager, J. Davies, at the establishment, 201 William-st., 
New York, or to L. A. Roserts, Secretary. 

Reference—Messrs, Fowlers and Wells, N. Y. my. tf. 





CutLpren: THerr Hyproratnic ManaGement is Heattu 
anp Disease. A descriptive and practical work, designed 
as a guide for families and physici d with nu- 
merous cases. By Joel Shew,M.D. 12mo., 432 pages. 
Published by FowLers anv Wexts, 131 Nassau-street, New 
York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston. Price, $1.25. 


“Of all the popular works by the author of this volume, 
we do not hesitate to say that the present is adapted to be 
of the widest usefulness, as it treats with so much sound 

ment and skill a subject of vital consequence to the 
th of the community.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





Woman anv ner Neeps. By Mrs, E.Oaxes Sutra, au- 
thor of the “ Siniess Child,” “Lost Angel,” etc., etc. One 
volume, \2mo. Price 25 cents. Published by Fow.ers 
axp Wetts, New York. 

Suapow Lanp, or THe Seer. Same author and pub- 

One volume, 12mo._ Price 25 cents. 

Works of exceeding interést ; tne former discusses most 
ably woman in all the relations of life. The latter is devo- 
ted to PsycuoLoey, and other singular and interesting Phe- 
nomena, 


Any or ovr Boston Susscrisers, having sets of the 
following back numbers of the Phrenological Journal, will 
greatly oblige the undersigned, and be rewnunerated for the 
same, by ogy ny at W. & W. K. Lewis, No. 56 Broad- 
street, Boston. Nos. 8, 10, 11 of vol. iv., and No.5 of vol. ii. 
—Tuaomas J. Lewis. my. It. 


Demanp ror Rarity Warrers.—The increasing demand 
for young men to act as amanuenses to literary gentlemen, 
has induced me to make the following arrangement for 

them for this field of usefulness, 


the 
corresponding style of phonography, will be six months. 
The price for tuition will be $200; $25 to be 
entering, $25 at the end of three months, and the 
in small instaliments, as the student shall be able to make 
i eye ape pn = ey = 
The lity to follow a speaker, and influences at com- 
mand to secure a good is better and will be more 


ae be made. 
Address, post-paid, E. WEBSTER, No, 113 Nassau-st. 
New York. 


Zinc Paurrs— Warranted pure and free from 
New Jersey Zinc Company, warehouse N. 


white, 
in oil, 


even when ex 
the foul air of ships. Their 
roduces the 


are adapted 
found to resist the curroding action 


Deaiers su 
anny 4 Cecsse, aguas! No. 
Mas. M. Taomrson’s Parenotocicat Museum, 518 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y¥., is open day and evening. Free to 
visitors, where professional examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character, may be obtaineit. Fow- 
Lars axnp Wetws’s Publications, and other Phrenological 
and Scientific books for sale.—Feb. tf. 


salt-water. 
ied on liberal terms by 
Dey-st., N. York. m. It. 





Orrics or ConnesPpoxpence, Washington City, D. C.— 
A letter on any business, addressed to this office, and in- 
closing a fee of five dollars, will a satisf: 

Rerenences.—R. Wallach, U. 8. Marshal; W. 
Mayor; Jo. Gales, of the “ Intelligencer ;” ° 
Banker. ° 





Office of Correspondence, —— D.C. 

(9 Evrronrs who place the above notice, with this note, 

among the business cards in thetr columns, may at all times 
command the services of this office. T.C. U. mar. 61. 





NOW READY, IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Che Hyrropathic Encyclopedia, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WORK, BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


EMBRACING A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HYDROPATHY AND HYGIENE. 


Outlines of Anatomy, illustrated; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies and the Preserva- 
tion of Health; Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment , 
Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases; Application to Surgical Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery 
and the Nursery; with a Glossary, Table of Contents, and Index, 


Price for the Complete Work, in two vols., substantially bound, and lettered at the back in library style.......... - $2 50 
That ourcountry friends may judge of its merits and practical utility, we herewith present a few brief 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


The Hyprorataic Encyctorepia will be exceedingly 
useful as a family guide and text-book, and is published at 
a very low price, considering its size, illustrations, and in- 
trinsic value.-V. Y, Farmer and Mechanic. 


Every family, whether in favor of Hydropathy or not, 
should have the information embodied in this work.— Dem. 
ocratic Standard. 


A volume of great beauty, as well as an auxiliary of in- 
calculable value in every household.—-Mont. Watchman. 


Certainly a more useful work has not been issued by these 
really useful publishers.— Williamsburg Daily Times. 


There isa strong vein of common sense running thro 
the work, and its extensive circulation will be a pu 
benefit.— Old Colony Memerial. 

Every page is replete with practical and useful instruc- 
tion.— Boston Ledger. 

It is a work of medical ability,so popularized as to be 
comprehended and — by the people. It == 
the reader with manifold things that pertain to life, health, 
and bappiness.—V, Y. Reformer. 

The most valuable work of reference en the Water-Cure. 
—Conneautville Courier. 





Hydropathic advocates will here find the proper informa - 
tion in the several departments of learning necessary, not 
ouly to a particular system, but to all systema.—dberdeen 
Courier. 

For those who desire to understand the hydropathic 


system in its particular operations, it will be invaluable.— 
Concord Democrat. - 


All who wish to learn the science of preserving health by 
the most simple means, should send for it at once.— Perrys- 
ville Eagle. 

Few works more indispensable to the human family 
have ever been issued from the American press.— Madison 
County Journal, 

Full of scientific and useful information. It should be in 


of ev both in and out of the medical 
feesion.— Troy Times.” =. 


‘ ee its nh om upon, we should not hear such 
requent complaints of d. and weak nerves.— The 
‘ua = yspepsia 

Much useful information concerning the laws of life 


may be derived from this work for the -—— Oni 
Journal, people am 


Published at the office of this Journal, by FOWLERS AND WELLS, 131 Nassau-strect, New York. 


The Postaes on the Hydropathic Encyclopedia, by mail, to be prepaid at the Office of Publication, is 50 cents, on the 
two bound volumes, within 500 miles, and $1 within 1,500 miles, $2 within 2,500 miles, and $4 for 3,500 and upwards. It 


will be cheaper, th 





‘ 
e, when p 


Se.rno’s An: and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 


ible, to have the work sent by express, or as freight, than by mail. 


Buake’s Parent Fire-rroor Patnt.—The original and 


glesey 
ed by Wicttam Secrno, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly | only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 





Da. 8. B. Surrn’s Torrepvo Evecrro-Maenetic Ma- 
cHinges.—These Machines differ from all other Electro- 

netic Machines. The inventor has made an improvement 
by which the mary and secondary currents are united. 
The cures by this instrument now are, in some 
almost incredible. For proof of this {| refer to 


my new work lately issued from the under the title 
of “The Medical Application of Magnetism.” 
Mail edition, 25 cents. 6 cents. The Torpedo Mag- 


Be Tene a very 
s A discount = to -_— 

Store-keepers, i who are wi 
be instrumental in relieving the sick, are respectfully 
as agents. They can be sent by ~~ to 
Remittances for a single Machine 


When several are ordered, a draft 


for applying agnetic 
who prefer it can send the pay to either 
of the Express Offices in Wall-street, who will ure the 
Machine of me for them, and forward iton. A: Sam- 
ve B. Surrn, 297} Broadway, New York. 
Orders for these Machines received by Fowters anp 
Wet s, 131 Nassau-street, New York.—Feb. tf. 





Tus Purenotoeicat Casinet contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most d men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. 

ProrsessionaL Examinations, with written and verbal 
descriptions of character, given when desired, including 
directions as to suitable occupations, the selection of part- 
ners in business, companions for life, etc., etc., all 
of which will be found highly useful and exceedingly in- 

tf Ove Rooms are in Clinton Hall, 131 N 
New York, and 142 Washington-street, Boston.—. 
anp WeLts. 


Fow.ers 


| 


's receipt | 





fringing my Patent, and which, in a few months after ap- 
plied, turns to state or stone, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
OF COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or . It has now beenin use over 
seven g~7] where first applied is now like a stone. 
Look out for woRTHLESs COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprinci persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Pai I have recently commenced three suits against 
parties infringing my _ and am determined to prose- 
cute every one | can detect. The genuine,either in dry 
wder or in oil, of different colors, can at all ti 


times 
had at General De 84 Peari-street, New Yor! 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE. mar, “” 





B. F. Macotre, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
Burpee, (with whom he was five years,) 
continues to practice the Dewrat Proression in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 


82 Nassavu-sTreeT.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots, shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. f.9t. 


Varor Batss.—John of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. nt te — be in attendance to wait 
on —Nev. tf.b. 


A. G. Baperr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Broadway, New York, also manufactures fine fintes of every 
description. jan. ly. 

Tax Parenotooicat Bust, designed for learners, show. 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail) to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, Fowters axnp We ts, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. Feb. tf. 
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